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THE KEEPSAKE. 

As the marking characteristic of the Book of Beauty is, in regard to its 

jal illustrations, a rich and oe ge nag | monotony, so is that of the 
Keepsake a sparkling and exciting variety, which embraces every branch 
of artistical composition—from the exquisite faacy vignette of its title-page, 
to the tragic passion of The Bell, illustrating the legend of the German, The 
Dead Watch, and the severe classic beauty of the lanthe of Nimes. This 
last, by E. Corbould, will probably be deemed the gem of the collection ; 
aad undoubtedly the chief and centra) figure is the best thug we have ever 
from the hand of this rising artist—who would do well to cultivate this 
class of composition, in preference to that more ornate and enticing one 
which finds its inspiration in the times of chivalry and adventure, rather 
than in those contemplative ones to which this composition certainly ap- 





3. 

Another design, of great beauty, truth, and pathos, is the one illustrating 
the exquisitely simple story of Marie, by the Baroness de Calabrella. The 
Fete Champetre is a charming composition in the Watteau style, by D. Cox, 
jan.,—its only deficiency being one inherent in the nature of its subject— 
and the numerous figures and objects required to be crowded into a space 
where only one or two can be efficiently treated. | Among the interiors, 
that which has most value on account of its historical interest is, the Sala di 
Gran Senata at Venice, from a drawiug by Lake Price. This hall, besides 
being the scene of many historical associations ef singular interest and ex- 
¢eitement, is that in which our Shakespeare has laid two of his most famous 
scenes—that iu which Othello is cited before the senate, and relates the story 
of his wooing; and that of the trial in the Merchant of Venice. No wonder 
the fair editress should feel inspired to make it the theme of a poetical illus- 
tration. There is a pure and dignified simplicity in the following blank 
verse, which is as effective and appropriate as it is, of very rare at- 
tainment. 





SALA DI GRAN SENATA, AT VENICE. 


How many mem’ries does this stately hall 

Awaken in the thoughtful gazer’s mind! 

Here in her palmy days, when Venice held 

Dominion, and her proud Republic rual’d 

With sway, as stern as if a Despot’s hand 

Grasp’d Empire singly, was this hall the scene 

Ot grave dehate on weighty cares of state 

And fierce ambition, bate, and rivalry. 

Its splendour has not faded all away, 

Though pass’d the use for which it was design’d, 

So do the works of men survive, when they 

Who fram’d and rul’d, have in oblivien sunk, 

Leaving their names with good or evil fame, 

For praise or censure in th’ historic page. 

Here glorious pictares still the walls adorn, 

Glow trom the ceiling with their radiant hues, 

Mellow’d, not spoilt, by Time’s defacing touch, 

And cumbrous trophies carv’d by masier hands, 

Rich in the gold trom pure Zecchiui wrought, 

That vanish’d cent’ries have not tarnish'd yet. 
Methinks e’en now the benches where once sat 

The Senators, and Doge’s place of state, 

Are fill’d once more, and lo, behold a dame, 

Of beauty rare, in cloth of gold array’d, 

Such as the chosen daughters of St. Mark 

Alone may wear, enters the Senate hall. 

Her gorgeous robe sweeps o’er the marble floor, 

Her ample sleeves descend in graceful folds, 

And her rich tresses o’er her shoulders fuir, 

And golden-tissu’d robe, fall iowly down, 

Like ciouds that half obscure the golden Sun 

Tis she, the fair Coruaro, soon to be 

The Queen of Cyprus, Lusignano’s bride, 

Who comes to plight her troth before the Doge 

And Signory, in regal pomp and pride ; 

Acknowledg’d daughter of the great St. Mark. 


But now the vision fades, and nought is left 
Of the proud pageant, but the lonely hall 
Where once it was enacted. Silence reigns, 
Unbroken save by footsteps falling round. 
And we remember centuries have pass'd 
Since Caterina dropt into the grave. 


Turning to the literary department of this volume, we find it marked by 
a variety of style and a wealth of popular and aristocratic names that have 
rarely been fouod united, except in works presided over by the favoured 
lady whose name graces the title-page of this and the compauivn volume. 
Among those names, we meet with Lerd John Manners Lord Rubertson, the 
Hon. G. F. Berkeley, Mr. B. D'Israeli, M.P , Mr. R. M. Milnes, M.P., Mr. 
R. Bernal, M.P., Eugene Sue, Walter Savage Landor, Barry Cornwall, &. ; 
and among female writers, besides the noble editress herself, the Lady E. 
Stuart Wortley, the Baroness de Calabrella, Mrs. Torre Holine, Mrs. Romer, 
Mrs. 8. C. Hall, Miss Garrow, Miss Power, &.; and in collating these names 
it gives us unteigned pleasure to observe, and to note for the observation 
of others, that by far the most valuable and attractive papers, both in prose 














; a8 to its literary pretensions, which are, in their way, of a high order, and 


poetical and poetry producing country in the world. Its illastrations are 
new, being, not pictures, but pieces of jewelry ,—anovt paintings or engravings, 
but illaminations. Its letterpress is new, being of a thread-like delicacy 
and attenuation, and each e imprisoved within a fantastical frame-work, 
which, to say srath, consslaadie interferes with its due and fitting connexion 
with that which follows or precedes it; and its binding is as new as all the 
restof it. To convey, by mere dry description anything like a specific no- 
tion of the character of this volume as regards its ‘outward form elaborate,’ 
isout of the question ; but we shall enable our readers to judge for themselves 





will command an unusual degree of public favour. We shall only promise 
that every page in the book has an oriental character about it, no less in the 





tone and colour of its thoughts, images and feelings, than in its ‘comple- 
ment externe.’ The following is from the celebrated Ferdosi, the highest 
and purest of all the Persian poets :— 

THE GARDENS OF THE DAUGHTERS OF AFRASTAR. 

Look forth, companions, cast afar your eyes 

Where yonder many-coloured plain extends : 





In every breast what sweet emotions rise! 

Behold how each soft charm of nature blends 
Into one glorious whole—grove, mead, and stream— 
A fit abode for heroes it might seem ! 


The tender silken grass invites the tread : 

With musky odour breathes the fanning air ; 
Pure waters glide along their perfumed bed, 

As though the rose gave them her essence gare ; 
The lily-stalk bends with her fragrant flowe 

The lustre of the rose glads every Lower. 


The pheasant walks with graceful pace along ; 
Soft doves and mournful nightingales are nigh, 





Charming the silence with a mingled song, 
And murmurs from the cypress boughs reply. 


Oh! never—never ; long as time shall last, 

May shadows o'er these beauteous scenes be cast | 
Still may they in eternal splendour glow, 

And be like paradise, as they are now ! 


There in gay groups, beneath the trees, beside 
Those streams that through the vales in music glide 
Lovely as fairies, beautiful as day, 

Are maids who wander on in sportive play ; 
Afrasiab’s daughter there, Manizha bright, 

Makes the whole garden, like the sun, all light. 


Not less majestic, ‘midst the graceful throng, 
Her sister, fair Zittara, sweet and young ! 
She decks the plain with beauty as she goes, 
Before her shrink the jasmine and the rose. 


And there are Turkish maids that near them rove, 

With forms like cypress boughs that zephyrs move } 
Locks dark as musk, and see, each veil discloses 

Eyes full of sleep, and cheeks all full of roses? 

Shall we not, friends, turn for a single day, 

Check for so great a prize our onward way— 

Steal to thuse bowers, make the bright nymphs our own, 
And bring the lovely prey to Khosru’s throne? 


What follows is in a different strain, but equally characteristic—it ie from 
the Persian Anacreon, Schemsed-dim-Hafiz. 


THE FEAST OF SPRING. 
My breast is filled with roses, 
My cup is crowned with wine, 
And by my side reposes 
The maid | hailed as mine. 
The monarch, whereso’er he be, 
Is but aslave compared to me ! 


Their glare no torches throwing, 
Shall in our bower be found; 

Her eyes like moon-beams glowing, 
Cast light enough around. 

And well all odours we can spare, 

Who reent the perfume of her hair. 


The honey-dew thy charm might borrow, 
Thy lip alone to me is sweet; 

When thox art absent, faint with sorrow, 
I hide me in some lone retreat. 

Why talk to me of power and fame, 
What are those idle toys to me? 

Why ask the praises of my name ; 

y iov. my triumph is in thee ! 


How blest #m I! around me, swelling, 
The notes of melody arise ; 

I hold the cup, with juice excelling, 
And gaze upon thy radiant eyes. 

Oh, Hafiz! never waste thy hours 
Without the cup, the lute, and love ! 

For ‘tis the sweetest time of flowers, 
And none these moments shall reprove 

The nightingales around thee sing, 





and verse, are thuse contributed by the bearers of titled names—an excel- 
lent sign of the times in which we live. 

Among the best of these are the fine lines of Lord J. Manners on ‘ James 
the Second’s Entry ino London’—the ‘ Ghost Story,’ by Lady Blessington 
—the stanzas headed ‘ From this dark prison of my pain,’ by Lady FE. Stuart 
Wortley—the ‘ Miniature,’ by Mdme de Chatelain, and the * Marriage,’ by | 
Eugene Sue. Last, though assuredly ‘ not least in our dear love.’ let us no- 
tice the charming portrait (by Lucas) of the Princess Royal of Eagland— 
the first-born of our beloved Queen—which forms the froutispiece of this 
volume, and is most pleasingly illustrated by stanzas from the pen of Lady 
Blessington. Like all authentic portraits we have seeu of the Royal cbil- | 
dren, there is a marked aud traly child-like unconscivusuess of all the great- 
ness which awaits them, that is very pleasing, and is unluckily as rare in 
Boyal portraits generally as it is rife and universal in their originals. But 
the time is happily corse when artista—and especially English artists—dare 
to tell the truth even to Royal eyes, as statesinen have learned to tell it to 
Royal egrs—a change that will do more to strengthon the bold of constita- 
tional monarchs on the affections and loyalty of their people than all the | 
prestige of courts, and all the flattery of mere courtiers 


EE 


THE ROSE GARDEN OF PERSIA. 


lf novelty isto bear away the bell in the anaual race ! sofilar favour 


which is to “come off” during the present mouth, Miss | sa Costello's 
* Rose Garden of Persia’ will carry it bollow; for everyi" yeriaining | 
to her graceful aud glittering volume is new. The matric! ws new, being 
pew selections from unpublished poems by the greatest {the most 


whole is superadded an Appendix of Reports and statistical Tables, highly 
| aseful for reference 


It is the joyous feast of Spring 
a 
MCCULLOCH ON TAXATION AND FUNDING. 
(From the Edinburgh Review.) 

A Treatise on the Principles aud Practical Influence of Taxation and the 
Funding System. By J. R M’Culloch, Esq. Svo. London. 1845. 
This work embraces ove of the most exteusive, and pre-eminently the 

most practical department of the all-importaut ecience to which it belongs ; 

and it comes to us recommended by the authorship of one of the most dis- 
tinguished cultivators of that scieuce. He has here, in addition t) bis other 
great services, presented the Pablic with what is, strictly speaking, new in 
economical science; namely, a systematic and comprehensive survey of the 
whole field of Taxation. viewed under three main heads; the first treating 
of Direct, the second of ludirect Taxes, and the third of Fanding. To the 


It need hardly be said that a writer, at once so deeply versed in scientific 


confused notions apt to be entrtained of the incidence of taxation,—that 
in the relative pressure of pubhe burdens on different pertions of the com- 
munity, rectified and elucidated, He will be able t) deduce from these 
pages a view more than ordinarily clear and satisfactory, of the daily 
working of the great economical machiue of society; and thus only, will be 
enabled to judge of the disturbances introduced by Taxation, and to ascer- 
tain iu what manner and by what parties, these distarbances are felt. 

Of a work of this description, it would be in vain to attempt to exhibit 
any thing like a complete survey. The general reader would net thank us 
for such an attempt, however carefully executed ; and they who are dispos- 
ed to study the subject in all its extent, will themselves have recourse to the 
author's reasonings and deductions. Perhaps the best course that we can 
take is to endeavour to condeuse Mr. M‘Culloch’s views on that which will 
be the most interesting portion of the subject to most of our readers—the 
manner in which taxation aflects the labouring classes—that is, the great 
mujority of the nation. The views which this part of the enquiry will dis- 
close, will be a sufficient inducement to the real students of the science to 
examine the rest for themselves 

The condition of these classes has more and more attracted the attention 
of all serious observers, until it has become the great question of the day.— 
This is a fact for which we have abundant evidence, even in the quackery 
and false sentiment daily expended on the subject ; but well may it become 
a matter of deep concern to those who are far above the temptation to all 
vulgar displays, if Mr. M‘Calloeh’s belief be well founded, that their situa- 
tiow is growing gradually worse. ‘ Though there has,’ says he, ‘been a 
vast increase of production, and of wealth and comforts, among the upper 
classes engaged in business during the last twenty or thirty years, and acon- 
siderable diminution of taxation, the condition of the work-people during 
that period has certainly not been in any degree improved, but has rather, 
we incline to think, been sensibly deteriorated.’ This opinion of our author 
we believe w be new, and it is connected with some prophecies of evii 


\ which he has lately promulgated, with reference to the extension of the 


manufacturing system. Perhaps, indeed, it would not be easy altogether 
to reconcile in Mr. M‘Culloch the theorist with the statistician In some 
of his previous statistical enquiries, he seems, if we recollect right! , wo 
have proved, that, duriug a period in which the popalation of England has 
doubled, its agricultural produce, chiefly for the use of man, has quadrupled ; 
and this although, in the interval, England has become an importing, instead 
of av exporting country; from which it followa, that au Englishman at this 
day eats twice as much as his ancestor eighty years ago,—a fact diffi- 
colt to digest in itself; more difficalt still, when we are informed that for 
thirty years the condition of the great bulk of the people has been falling 
off. We confess, however, to much distrust of all o— proofs; and cer- 
wainly there are not wanting serious reasons for thermore gloomy in- 
ference, One is noticed by Mr, M'Culloch—namely, that the it of 
— marriage was in great measure introduced by the extraordinarily 





sudden extension of the demand for eee labour, after the 
discoveries of Watt and Arkwright ; and, like most habits, bas remained in 
force after the cause which produced it had lost much of its efficacy, and the 
demand for labour become less pressing. The children called into exist- 
ence by Watt and Arkwright are now grown up, and ask for employment ; 
and though the demand for their services is still great, it is not so strong aa 
that which was originally occasioned. 


Another cause, perhaps, of an over-rapid increase of population, is, that 
the comparative uncertainty of manufacturing labour has a tendency to pro- 
duce on wages the well-kuown effect which great gains and great hazard 
have on profits. There is a disposition on the part of the labourer to bid 
too low, from an ene expectation of the permanence of the em- 
Co But whether those speculations be trae or false, it is not the 
ess the most important office of an English statesman to watch over the 
welfare of this vast and helplees body ; and he who utterly disbelieves in 
avy power possessed uy the higher deen, or by individuals, to alter and 
improve, |by human effurt, the economical arrangements of society, may 
nevertheless allow that the state has a minor but atill serviceable function 
to perform; by shifting the burdens which it imposes, so as to make them 
rest with greater weight on the shoulders of those who, it is conceded on 
all bande, have made much greater advances of late years in material pros- 
perity than the great mass of the people. 

It is acommon opinion, that, under the system of indirect taxation which 





prevails amougst ourselves, the poorer classes contribute in reality much 
more to the revenue, in proportion to their means, than the richer. The 
taxes on tea, soap, and sugar alone—articies of which any ordinary labourer 
consumes, or ought to consume, nearly as much as the wealthiest inhabitant 
of the country—amount to nearly a filth of its whole public income. To 
these must be added the enormously productive duties on beer, spirits, and 
tobacco—the laxuries, whatever moralists way urge respecting them, of the 
poor. It is necessary, farther, to take into consideration the effect of the 
corn and sugar duties, in raising the price of these articles to the extent of 
a large additional tax paid to the ucers, aud to which labouring men 
contribute per head nearly as much as the capitalist and the landlord; also 
the daty on sea borne coal, and possibly other items which do not figure in 
the annual Budget of the State. We are aot aware that any Statistician bas 
endeavoured t» show how large a proportion of the earnings of a labouring 
family, say at twenty shillings per week, goes in the shape of duties on 
commodities ; but we should imagine that it very far exceeds the propor- 
pe contributed by the; possessor of £1000 per anoum in landed or fund- 
yperty. 

uch is the first appearance which the facts present; yet Dr. Adam Smith 
was of opinion, that in reality the labouring classes ‘contribute nothing of 
consequence to the public revenue;' and this opinion has been pretty ex- 
tensively shared by Political Economists. The principles on hick it is 
maintained are, in themselves, perfectly true ; but probably it would be 
found, were the subject worth analysing, that the problem, whether the 
labouring classes du or do not contribute towards the revenue, is little more 
than @ question of words. The really important points of enqairy are, how 
those classes would be affected by the imposition of ad titional indirect taxes, 
or by the remission of those which exist; and if it appear that they must 
lose by the one operation and gain by the other, it is of little consequence 
whether a tax on the necessaries and comforts of labourers be denominated 
with strict correctness a tax on wages or not. 


Let us, however, guard against exaggeration Suppose an additional duty 
laid on necessaries cousumed by the labouring class; it is plain, in the first 
place, that its effect on that large division of the class which consists of per- 


sons boarded by their masters or —— woud be very different from 
that on ordinary labourers . 


It is evideut, for instance, ‘that taxes on the ar 
ucles consumed by domestic servants do not fall on thera, but on their mas- 
ters; probably, indeed, sach taxes, when carried beyond their proper limite, 
may make fewer servants be employed; but, except in so far as they ope- 
rate in this way, the daties on sugar, tea, beer, soap, and other articles used 





deductions, and 89 thoroughly conversant with statistical detaits, is peculiar 
ly qualified to treat such a sul ject as Taxatum , in which conclusions drawn 
from abstract premises aud geugral principles continually demand the cor- 
rection of practical knowledge 


he meets with no grea’ atmoant of absolate novelty—if he is somewhat dis 


appointed in finding that s» much deep study and carefal observation have 
suggested to sv able aud experienced a writer but little in the ~~, of prac- 
tical aumendment—will nevertheless derive great advantage from 


aving the | which it # expended. 


by household servants, are wholly paid by those with whom they live.’— 
Mr. M'Calloch might, perhaps, have added, that the tax would be injerious 
to this class in another way: Thus if it directly affected the comforts and 


} deteriorated the condition of other labourers, it would increase the compe- 
And the reader of the work before us, if! tition for the situations of domestic servants, and lower their wages; but 


is, 

of course, would be an indirect result only. 
In the next place—and this is a more important consideration —the effect 
of such a tax (say tem per cent. on wages) ‘ must depeod on the mode in 
if the produce of the tax be laid out in hiring ad- 
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ditional troops or sailors, it is easy to see that it can be productive of no im- 
mediate injury to the labourer; for were such the case, the agents of gov- 
ernment would eater the market for labour with means of purchasing, de- 
rived, vot from the employers, but from the labourers themselves ; aud, in 
consequence of the greater competition, wages would be raised in exact 
proportion to the additional means in the bands of government, or, im other 
words, to the amountef the tax.’ Perhaps M. M'Culloch has here under- 
stated the case: a tax of considerable magnitude, thus expended, might pro- 
bably have the effect of raising wages. When so many bands were ab: 
stracted from the market for labour, capitalists would bid against eachother 
in that market, as far as the ae oe do so by economizing out of 
their profits; and labour might thus become dearer than it was before by 
more than the amountof the tax. And inthis way it seems evident, that 
taxes on wages or necessaries, when imposed tor the purpose of carry - 
ing on a war, can be but very slightly felt as burdens by the labouring 
classes. 

The case is different if the tax be laid out, not iv hiring additional troops, 
but in ‘increasing the pay of those already embodied, or of the other fuuc- 
tionaries employed by goverument;’ or, we should add, in payments to the 
public creditor. Under these circamstances ‘there would be no additional 
demand for labour. The individuals receiving the tax would, indeed, bave 
a greater demand for the produce of labour ; But their greater demand, be- 
ing merely equivalent to the diminished demand of labourers by whom the 
taz had been paid, would make no real addition to the total demand of the 

It seems therefore undeniable, that the burden of the tax would 
be borne in the first instance, wholly or chiefly, by the great labouring 
clans. 

But would it be ultimately borne by that class? Some Economists sup- 
port the doctrine of a ‘ necessary ' rate of wages; that is, a rate of wages 
fixed by the circumstances and habits of a country,on less than which the 
labourere will not, in the langua re of the hool, ‘ subsist and keep up thei 
numbers’ Now the theory of those who regard the labourers as congribu- 
ting in no degree to the pablic revenue, seems to rest on the assumption 
that this very useful supposition represents afact—that there is an actually 
subsisting rate of wages below which labourers will not be reduced. There- 
fore, they argue, the imposition of a tax on wages can only have the effect 
of diminishing their numbers; and then, again, wages will rise to the for- 
mer level. Bat itis scarcely necessary to say, with Mr. M’Calloch, that 
there is ‘no such absolute standard of natural wages,’ that the rate of re- 
muneration which suffices for the great body of labourers in any country, is 
not of invariable amount; that if a portion of his earnings be shes from the 
workman, there is nothing absurd or inconsistent in the supposition, that, 
after struggling for a while against his destiny, he may resign himself to 
the inferiority of his new position, and live on and propagate hie species, in 
a lower condition than that enjuved by his forefathers. And therefore, when 
we come to look closer into the matter, several possible results of sucha 
tax present themselves to the mind. 

1. If the rate of wages was alrcagly at or near the lowest point on which 
lite could be supported, the tax could not be paid: the labourer must starve 
or migrate, like the peasants of Egypt and Hindostan when they cannot pay 
the land-tax. 

2. If the rate of wages was suck as to admit of diminution to the extent 
of the tax without absolutely reducing the productive power of the labourer, 
the tax might be defrayed by his greater ‘ fragality'—a word of vague ac- 
ceptation ; but inasmach as many among the labouring classes are ‘ frugal’ 
enough already, it seems difficult to assign any other meaning to it, in the 

resent instance, than that of a lowering, generally speaking, of the stan- 
ard of comfort. 

3. ‘Such a tax,’ says Mr. M’Culloch, ‘ when first imposed, could hardly 
fail, by lessening the comforts, and perhaps also the necessaries of the labour- 
er, to check the progress of population as well by retarding the period 


of marriage as by increasing the rate of mortality; and, in consequence of 


the diminution of labourers arising from these causes, wages might be rnis- 
ed 80 as to throw the tax either wholly or partially on the employers.’ We 
confess that this solution seems to us rather puesible than probable. As to 
the firat effect—the retardation of the period of marriage—it must be re- 
membered, as Mr. M’Culloch has elsewhere reminded his readers, that this 
could not operate to any extent on the labour market, until some eighteen 
or twenty years after the imposition of the tax; and any specu‘ation on 
snch distant results, in discussing questions on the effect of taxation, seems 
too uncertain to be of practical value ;—se many are the causes which might 
diatarb the working out of the problem in the interim. And as to the in- 
crease of mortality, we doubt elesther atax on wages—unless we suppose 
it inordinately heavy, (in which case the evil would cure‘itself in some sum- 
mary mauner)—would be likely to have that effect. 

It is true that a rise in the price of the great necessary of life, corn, ap- 
pears to be soon attended by an ipcrease of deaths. Bat that is rather a pe- 
coliar case: the requirements of the labourer in respect of other articles 
being fixed by habit, it is likely that when a rise occurs in the price of 
bread, his first endeavour ia to do with lesa of it, which his health will not 
bear. If the rise in the price of bread became permanent, he would learn 
to accommodate himself to circumstances, and distribate the privation oc - 
easioned by such rise over the whole range of his articles of consumption, 
and then, probably, ne increased rate of mortality would permanently fol- 
low However much there may be to deplore '» the condition of the bulk 
of the community, it iscertainthat in this country che small earnings of the 
labourer might be further iutrenched upon without attecting his health or vi- 
tal powers. 

4. Buatif, without having this effect, the diminution of his comforts pro 
duced by the tax wore such as to dimiuish his productive energies—to ren- 


der it less valuable as a machine—in this case, aguin, it seems that wages | 


must rise, and the tax, ora portion of it, be borne by the employers. They 
must economise out of their profits, and spend more on their een in 
order to keep them in such workiug order as may be necessary for their 
Own purposes. 

These, however, are but at best very uncertain speculations on distant 
results—liable to be defeated by a thousand unforeseen accidents. Enough 
for our purposes toshow that the effect of a tax on wages, or on the neces- 
saries consumed by the labourer, must be to diminish his comfort, although 
that effect may be ultimately counteracted by other causes. And itis scarce- 
ly necessary to consider the reverse of the picture, and examine the effects 
of arise of wages produced by the remission of such a tax. ‘Speaking 


generally, no rise of wages can be connteracted by an increased supply of 


workmen coming into the market, till eighteen or twenty years aft er it 
has taken place; for there are few or no branches of industry in which an 
active and skilful labourer con be had in a shorter fperiod. During all this 
time, therefore, the labourer is placed in an improved condition. He has 
a larger supply of food—he has better clothes aa 

rendered more attentive to cleanliness ; also, as he rises in the scale of soci- 
ety, he naturally uses more prudence and circamspection in the forming of 
matrimonial connexions. In short, bis opinions respecting what is necessa 
ry for his decent and comfortable subsistence are raised, and the natural 
rate of wages is, in consequence, proportionally augmented.’ 

_ ‘We have perhaps unnecessarily dwelt on this part of the subject ; but 
it is important to point out. as Mr. M’Calloch has done, the fallacy of sup- 
poswg the rate of wages to be a fixed amount, determined altogether by 
causes over which governmenthas po control, and that, consequently, all 
taxation imposed upon it falls ultimately on the income of another class of 
society. 


a better habitation ; he is | 


——— —_— ———— - ~ ee 


rily lose about as much on the other. Their interests are, in this respect, 

identical with those of their masters ; and it is a contradiction to suppose 
' that you can improve their condition by repealing the taxvs that fall on them, 
tv» lay them directly on their employers. It you add £100 or £1000 a year, 
to the taxes falling on a capitalist, do you not lessen, directly or indirectly, 
bis demand for ur, or fur the produce of labour, to that extent !—(Pp, 
157, 158. 

‘If teceme of the present income tax were increased, and corresponding 
abatements made from the duties on tea, sugar, tobacco, and such like arti- 
cles, it is plain (unless a reduction were simultaneously made iu their pay) 
that the condition of soldiers, sailors, and all other government servants 
with salaries of less than £150 a year, would be materially improved ; for, if 
| their pay were not diminished, it would buy a greater quautity of the arti- 
cles on which it has been expended, in consequence of their falling in the 
price from the reduction or repeal of the duties ; and fur the same reason, 
such a measure would be highly advantageous to the large body of funded 
proprietors who have incomes under £150. But we may take leave to add 
that itis more than doabtful whether the sup change woald be ad- 
vantageous to any one else. It would certainly lessen the means of capital- 
ists to employ labour, and increase the temptation to carry capital abroad— 
and it has not been shown how a measure productive of such results should 
be otherwise than injurious to the labouriug classes.’—(P. 377.) 

If this be true—aud it wonld be very ditlicult to answer the reasoning 
by which it is supported—the main argument in favour of the imposition of 
property or income taxes fails. You cannot, if this position be correct, tax 
the opulent classes of a community so as thereby to favour the lower. The 
various expedients by which Democracies have in varions times and places 
endeavoured to gratify the sovereign people, by making the maintenance ot 
the republic fall in appearance on the rich, have been successful in appear- 
auce only, and have alt reacted prejudicially on the labouring class. Nay— 
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Waute Luck lisgsl us- 
pect—it would seem to follow that the exemption from personal taxation 
enjoyed by the nobility under the old French system, was not in reality in- 
jurious to the tax-paying class: since that exemption only had the etfect of 
enabling the nobility to employ a greater quantity of labour. It seems to 
follow, also, that the well-known phrase which describes this country as 
having nearly reached the limits of indirect taxation, rests on a fallacy ; for 
if there is income left to tax, it must be possible, at least, to raise the same 
tax from the same commodities which the owner of that income would con- 
sume, if the tax were not imposed. 

We are not sure that we could go as far as Mr. M’Culloch does upon this 
subject; but the discussion would require more argument than we can 
now bestow upon it. Admitting, therefore, that an income tax, founded on 
a full and fair national assessment, would in reality not vary ia its altimate 
incidence, as regards great classes of society, from the same amount of 
Customs and Excise duties, it cannot at ali events be denied, that such a 
tax would be more obviously impartial, as well as less expensive in its col- 
leetion, than any other. These are the true advantages in theory, whether 
they can be realized in practice or not, of direct taxes; and this much Mr. 
MCulloch, though strongly opposed to them, does not hesitate to admit. 

‘It is true that an income tax is, at first sight, apparently the fairest of all 

taxes. It seems to make every one contribute to the wants of the state in 
| sroportion to the revenue which he enjoys under its protection; while, by 
falling equally on all, it occasions no change in the distribution of capital, or 
| iv the natural direction of industry, and has no influence over prices. It 
| were much to be wished that any tax could be imposed having such effects; 
but we are sorry to be obliged to state, that none such has bitherte been 
| discovered ; and those who expect that an income-tax, however imposed, 
should operate in the way now stated, will certainly be very much disap- 
| pointed. An income-tax would, no doubt, have the supposed etlects, were 
lit possible fairly to assess it. But the practical difficulties in the uses of its 
| fair assessment are not of a sort that can be overcome; and the truth is, 
that taxes on incume, though theoretically equal, are, in their practical op- 
eration, most unequal and vexatious.’—(P. 124.) 
| Mr. M’Culloch, at considerable length, and with mach power of illustra- 
| tion, endeavours to point out the inequality in question 
| 





‘ But it is sa'd that this difficulty of taxing the incomes of professional 
men, and of the classes alluded to above, (traders,) is a good reason for ex- 
empting them wholly from the tax, which should fall only on the incomes 
of those possessed of real property. We take leave, however, to dissent 
entirely from this conclusion. The difficulty of assessing the incomes in 
question, may be a sufficient reason for rejecting an income-tax altogether ; 
but it is assuredly no reason for making it partial, and consequently unjust. 
Professional men, aud annuitants of all descriptions, contribute to taxes on 
commodities. And if these be repealed, ~ an income-tax, from which 
professional and these terminal incomes are exempted, be imposed in their 
stead, an obvious injustice will be done to the other classes, who will be 
saddled with the whole of a burden of which they have hitherto borne a 
part only, and which should press equally on all ranks and orders. It is 
plain, however, in this, as in the previous case, that were the classes alrea- 
dy alluded to exempted from the tax, because of the admitted impossibility 
of fairly assessing their incomes, vast numbers of incomes derived trom real 
property would have equal claims to be exempted, because of their being 
quite as evanescent as those of clergymen or lawyers, and still more diffi- 
cult to assess. It is needless to say that no proposal for exempting the own: 
ers of cotton, woolien, or fax mills, breweries, distilleries, ships, warehous- 
es, houses, &c., from taxes laid on the property or incomes of landlords, 
| feuholders, mortgagees, &c., would be tolerated, or could be thought of 
| fora moment. But in fairly assessing the incomes of the owners of ships, 
| mills, and similar property, most of the difficulties would have to be en- 
countered that make the fair taxing of professional incomes so impractica- 
| ble, with others peculiar to the cases in question. An estate, abstracting 
| from the buildings and improvements made upon it, may be regarded as a 
lasting source of revenue; but ships, houses, factories, mills, &c., are all 
| perishable ; and before the latter can be taxed in the same ratio a3 the for- 
| mer, the degree of their durability must be determined, and the income 
| arising from them reduced to a perpetuity. Suppose, for example, that a 
| tax of ten per eent is imposed on revenue arising from lands, funds, and 
| mortgages, and that it is required to lay a really equivalent tax on income 





| arising from houses, shops, warehouses, mills, ships, canals, and such like | 


property, in this case we should have to begin by estimating the present 

value of the shop, mill, ship, or other incomes, to property yielding the re- 

venue proposed to be taxed. Having done this, we should next have to 
| estimate the probable duration Tens property ; and then, in order to get 
at the net or taxable incomes, we should have to deduct from the gross in- 
come such a sum as would suffice, being accumalated at the ordinary inter- 
est of the day, to replace the shop, mill, &c., when it was worn out. An 
income-tax, Enaesel on fair Mee gre and made to press with the same 
severity on all classes, according to their ability to bear it, must be assessed 
in the way now mentioned. But the difficulties in the way of sucha 
| course are obviously insurmountable. There would evidently be great 
| 








room for doubt, evasion, and fraud, in the valuation of the property ; and 
though this were got over, how is its possible daration to be ascertained ? 
| I'he power to determine a point of this sort, could not be intrusted to offi- 
cers, for, if so, it would open a door to every sort of abuse. Neither is 
there avy standard to which to refer in estimating durability, seeing that it 
must vary in every case, from a thousand peculiar and almost inappreciabie 
| cireumstances. Although, therefore, it were conceded that taxes on in- 
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was extremely unequal in its pressure on different classes; the answer was, 
that, do what you may, it mast still continue to press with unequal severity 
on individuals—an answer, in support of which, the very details zone into 
by Mr. M’Culloch might be employed by an ingenious reasoner. - 

Our own view of the income-tax question, if we may cursorily express 
one, is different. We believe that an income-tax, fairly assessed as re- 
gards classes, might be advantageously substituted for such indirect taxa- 
tion. We believe that an approximation might be made to such fair assess- 
ment, although not withont some difficulty and preparation. We hold it to 
be an unstatesmanlike argument, that because a tax can never be quite fairly 
assessed as between individuals, therefore we must distegard the commis- 
sion of injustice in the imposition of it as between whole classes of the peo- 

‘e. And we consider the present income-tax, imposed as it is without re- 
ocees to the different classes of incomes, to be unjust and oppressive, and 
therefore impolitic in the very = we degree. 

It needs no proof (t take the broadest and plainest case of injustice) that 
a tax on professional jacome is a tax on capital of a very severe kind. The 
actual income of a clergy:nan, a lawyer, or an artist, is his all. Out of this, 
he is to replace the capital expended in his edacation. Out of this he is to 

rovide for the casualties of ill health or ill success. Out of this he is to make 
utare provision for nis family, His death annihilates his income at once. 
His sickness, or the mere accident of a failare—a deranged nervous svstem 
at the moment when a cause is to be pleaded, or a work of art completed— 
is sufficient, not merely to interrupt, but even to destroy it It is uot truly 
called a life-income : it is an income confined to a few years of life. It was 
therefore with feelings of some indignation that we lately read in the News- 
papers the complaint of an Engraver, who set forth, thet in his business the 
eyesight wilt only suffice for a limited time; and that the years of income- 
tax falling within that limited time would nearly amount, in his case, to a 
confiscation of three per cent on his entire capital, not income, iu seven or 
ight years! ay, wore tau Us: the prolessioual man who lays by part 
of his income literally pays part of his income-tax twice over. He pays it 
first ou the income itself; aud next, if he funds part of his surplus, he pays 
on every dividend arising out of his savings. 

We have brought forward the instance of professional men as the most 
helpless and least influential class of subjects. Of course, the much more 
powerfal body of the mercantile and manutacturing interest are partakers in 
the grievance, but perhaps to a less striking extent; inasmuch as their gain 
is greater from the remission of duties on other articles of consumption. The 
poor are exempt: their dissatisfaction might be dangerous. The higher 
class makes the law, and lays on the load with due regard to personal in- 
terest: the intermediate order must submit—the real peuple taillable et 
corveable a merci et a volonte of the nineteenth century. 

On their part, then, we rons against the doctrine which seems to spring 
out of the very idleness of tyranny, that, because no arrangements will ren- 
der direct taxation perfectly fair and equal, therefore the state is at liberty to 
impose it with circumstances of gross and wholesale inequality. In com- 
mon justice, the income arising from trades or professions ought to be taxed 
ata lower rate than that derived from absolute property, This all admit, 
But then it is contended that life incomes, arising out of pro; erty, ought to 
be placed on the same footing with commercial and professional incomes, 
and enjoy a similar abatement. This we copceive to be just, except in the 
| case where the holder of a life income has a power of appointment over the 
property after his death. In this instance, he is on the same footing with the 
absolute owner of the property, and ought to be treated accordingly. But 
how would it be possible to ascertain the rights and pesitions of the holders 
of such incomes with a view to the assessment of the tax? We apprehend, 
by the declarations of parties, just as the amount of a business income is now 
ascertained, There would be litle temptation to fraud ; no one would be 
very likely to conceal the fact of his having a power of appointment, seeing 
how difficult it would be to keep his secret afterwards. As far, indeed, as 
real property is concerned, Registration, the preliminary to so many other 
valuable reforms, would operate asa complete check on the dacteceha 
And the case of holders of incomes terminable ina series of years, might be 
met by allowing abatements proportioned to the operation of their interests ; 
which seems matter of very simple aritlimetic. We must confess, that af- 
ter all the ingenuity which bas been used to perplex the subject, we cannot 
perceive the insuperable difficulty of these arrangements. And were they 
executed, the Income-Tax, though still subject to all the una nswerable ob- 
jections agaiust its inquisitorial and vexatious provisions, and the minor in- 
equalities which are inevitable in every impest, would be in other respects 
fair and equitable. But if our practical statesmen laugh the idea of suck 
modifications to scorn—if all attempts to equalize the present most iunjust as- 
sessment be regarded as mere ly visionary, and nothing is le/t for it but te 
submit to the simple and levelling operation of a desputic en actment—ther 
we say that the tax is a discredit at once to the Ministry which imposes it, 
and the Country which submitsto it. It has not—if Mr. M’Culloch's reas- 
ouing be correct—the redeeming quality of relieving the labousing classes 
from any portion of their burdens. It has, in the present circumstances of 
the country, no plea of necessity to justify its imposition. It is simply an 
abuse of power—the violation by the strong of the rights of the weak ; for 
there cannot be aclearer right in civil society than that of bearing no more 
than an equal share of the public burdens. Were the amount of the :njust- 
ice even far less than it is, still, injustice deliberately and unnecessarily per- 
petrated isa sin without excuse, and will ultimately prove to be no less a 
| political fault than a sin. 
| Our readers will, we are aware, derive but little information, from the 
above brief discussion regarding the true character and value of the work of 
which we must here take leave. It is a work with which not only every 
Statesman and Legislator, but every reflecting member of the community, 
ought to make himself acquainted ; and we can have no hesitation, therefore, 
in saying, that Mr. M’Calloch has, by the thought and labour he has devot- 
ed to its composition, added another strong claim to those he had before es- 
tablished upon the gratitude of his countrymen. 
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| TRAVELLING IN INDIA, 
BY A LADY. 


Blame me as much as you like, my dear Sybel, for my silence, for | feel 
I deserve blame, though, as I have often teid you, ae life here is 80 mo- 
notonous, that | have in general little to say. But lately [ have been think- 
ing much of you, and of our long conversations regarding the luxuries of 
India; aud I remember well that all I could say bad not the power of con- 
vincing you that, what in England might be considered luxuries, or, at any 
rate, unnecessary comforts, are absolutely required to keep us in tolerable 
health in India, 
You scarcely believed me when I assured you I should never wish for 
them, were I only living in dear England, or how very little they contribut- 
| ed to one’s real happiness. You cannot imagine the weary longing that 
| comes over my heart, when in sickness or sorrow | think of home, thongh 
| surrounded by everything that F can give me; yet, the pining for 
one’s ‘ain countrie,’ makes all of little value. 
Do you remember the lines that E copied into my book ? 
| ‘Oh, grant mein a Christian land, 
As I was born to die —— 
How often have I repeated them, as I passed the melanclol y-looking burial- 
ground, always made far away from the church in this country. But, my 














It is, on the contrary, a sutliciently accurate statement, for all prac- | Come, are, In principle, the best of any, the above statements are sufficient | dear Sybel, | must not write so as to make you sad. That would be a poor 


tical petpesm. that the burden of indirect taxation, in all couvtries, main- | to show that this circumstauce should go for little in the way of recommend- | return for all your welcome letters ; besides, I sat down with the intention 
- 


ly falls on the shoulders of that great industrious class whose labour is the 
chief foundation of national wealth. It becomes, therefore, one of the 


most important questions which statesmen can have to consider, to ascer- | 


jing them. It is of very trifling consequence whether a tax be theoretically 
good or bad; it is in a practical point of view only that we have to deal 
with it; and, however well it may look in demonstrations on paper, if it be 


of sending you rather an amusing letter, viz.,an account of my journey 
when taking Frank to the beautiful Himalehs, (never call them Himalaya, 
| that is quite wrong); and though you will find it difficult to believe that it 


tain whether the condition of that class can be ameliorated by altering the | impossible fairly to assess it, it should, unless in peculiar cases, be rejected. | was really J, you must not imagine that 1 am exaggerating in the least~ 


incidence of taxatioa—whether direct impositions on the holders of prop- 
erty can be substituted for Customs and excise daties, with any advantage 
to the mass of the people, Nodoubt, the most popular argument which 
has ever been urged in behalf of an income tax—that which has overcome, 


—(Pp. 135, 136 ) 


| Our objection to this mode of reasoning is, that it appears to us ill calcu- 
| lated to effect its object. By exaggerating the defects of the income-tax, 
| yon accustom the public rather to submit to these defects as irremediable 


| far from it I assure you. 

; Well, I shall begin, as our story-books do, and tell you that once upon a 
| time 6s -——— was stationed at Delhi, and as my child was to go home in a 
| few mouths, we determined to try and keep him with us there, though, be- 


in many minds, all the well known practical objections to it—is founded on | than to regard the tax itself as impracticable. For, let Political Economists | ing four years old, it was scarcely prudent to expose him longer to such a 


the notion that its effect is to shift the burden of taxation from the poorer to | 


the wealthier members of the community. 

Upon this point, Mr. M’Culloch’s comments are clear and decisive. He 
believes that no advantage whatever is derivable by the labouring classes 
from the change from indirect to direct taxation ; that every shilling raised 
by the income tax is so much deducted from the fund for the employment 
of labour. ; 

‘ Whatever may be the incidence of taxes laid directly on wages, or on 
necessaries, there is not, we apprehend, mach ground for supposing that the 
condition of the labourer would be sensibly improved by repealing such 
taxes, and replacing them by an equivalent tax on property or income.— 
Without repeating what has been already said respecting its inequality and 
mischievous inflaence, let it be supposed that the taxes on tea, sugar and 
evap, producing above ten millions a-year, are repealed, to be replaced b 
& tax on property or income. In this case we believe it may be safely af- 
firmed, vhat from a half to two-thirds of the indirect taxes now referred to, 
are paid by parties who would not be directly affected by a property or in- 
come tax. And taking this for granted, it follows that from £5,000.000 to 
£5,600,000 would be added in the event of the supposed commutation te- 
king place, to the taxes falling at this moment upon the upper classes, whoee 
means of employing labour, or of buying its produce, would, of course, be 
dimivished in a corresponding degree. Whatever, therefore, the labourers 
might gain on the one hand by such a measure as this, they would necessa- 


reason as they will, itis undeniable that a heavily taxed country—( whether 

it bas reached the inrognifa Thude, the ‘ limits of indirect taxation or not’) 
| —must, in times of pressure, have recourse either to this method of reliev- 
| ing its necessities, or to some other still more objectionable. And the ob- 


may be felt by the mercantile classes, are not so serious an incopveuience to 
the possessors of property and power ; and will therefore weigh little in 
the balance, should the feeling, which appears to be on the increase, of the 
superior advantage of direct taxation ina higher political point of view, gain 
ground among us. This being the case, Mr. M’Calloch’s argument, that this 
kind of taxation cannot he justly apportioned as regards individuals, rather 
proves too macb. For the unaveldable retort is, that the very same objec- 
tions apply in as high a degree, er even higher, to every species of taxa- 
tion. 





if their ages differ, they cannot be fairly taxed to the same extent.’ 

But might it not be just as fairly argued, that when a new duty is im 
on sugar or spirits, the same duty cannot be fairly levied from an old as 
from @ young customer? the reason is the same. This dissection into infi- 
nitesimal fractions of difficulty, hurts, we fear, a good cause; for it will be 
observed that precisely the same arguments which Mr. M’Calloch uses 
against all income-taxes, are used by She defenders of the existing income- 





ax against its impugners. When it was contended that the tax is question 


jections to the inquisitorial and vexatious nature of the tax, strongly as they | 


‘ The income of two lawyers may be the same,’ says Mr. M’Culloch, ‘but | 


| climate. Still 1 thought we might keep him for our hot weather, by taking 
great care of him; and Delhi was not so unhealthy as some of the other ata- 
| tions in the neighbourhood. Before the end of May, all the small portion 
| of colour that he had gained the preceding cold season, and in the bracing 
climate of the Hill Country, where we had passed the two previous sum- 
| mers, left his‘ little cheeks; and in time the poor child began to suffer 
| from the heat. He had censtant fits of fever and ague, which severely 
tries the constitution of a grown-up person, and speedily undermines the 
tender frame of achild. Doses of quinine every ten minutes being un- 
| availing, at last the doctor recommended me to take him to the Hills again, 
as the only means of preventing a recarrence of the fever. My husband 
could not be spared from his official duties, and I could not leave him for a 
whole season alone; so | asked a friend te receive my boy for me; but as 
| he was too ill to be trusted only to native servants for the journey, (about 
two hundred miles,) I at last prevailed on F to let me take him my- 
self to the foot of the Himalebs, where my friend Mrs. 8 — made ar- 
rangements for meeting him. Sol started on the 6th day of July, with 
my child in my palanguin, and two servants—a man and a woman—with 
me. 

I suppose you know that a palanquin is something like a couch, with 
light woody sides and roof; and the easiest position in it is lying at full 
length. In fact, as you never travel during the day, you always undress, 
and make yourself comfortable in your dressing-gown. 
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You have eight men, (bearers,) four of whom carry you at once. two be- 
fore and two behind; and the other four ran alongside, and take their tarn 
aboat every five minutes. Your servants travel in lighter conveyances than 
a palanquin, and have four men each. Then your clothes are ked in 
square boxes of equal size, and one is fastened to each end ae strong 
bamboo, which 1s then put on a man’s shoulder, and he keeps up with 
the rest. 

Then, to complete your!uxuries! a man with a long torch in one hand, 
and a bottle of most dreadful oil in the other, keeps quite close to your pa- 
lanqam, in order to give light to the bearers; so you have the comfort of 
the smoke and smell! the whole night: and if you meet with no obstacles, 
and your bearers are str mg, you go at the wonderful rate of three and a 
half miles an hour, or perhaps evea four! The whole set is chauged every 
seven or eight miles. 

I had almost forgotten to mention another necessary attendant on a jour- 
ney in this country, viz., a native horseman (called a Sowar) whose business 
is to keep all your bearers together, to see they do not put down your boxes, 
or run away with them. tea make them go fast, &c. &e. So he gallops 
back wards and torwards, and with the most civil intentions, seads all the 
dust into your palanquin, generally not understanding half what one says, as 
these Sowars are servants of the uative princes in the neighbourhood and 
have not mach to do with the English. 

And now, my dear Sybel, I have often told you about a dak journey, but 
fi do not think [ haveever given you a clear account of what! meant,and | hope 
rom my present descripuon you will be able to understand what luxuries 
J am about to enjoy whenever [ write that I am travelling or am guing to 
travel dak, and when you have finished my letter pray tell me by the next 
te mail if you think it at all more comfortable than travelling in Eng- 


Well, off [ started. I had four nights journey—stopping during the heat 
of the day, at small bungalows erected by government, for the convenience 
of those uafortunates who are compelled, like myself, by some urgent rea- 
son, to make a jouruey in the hot season. The first night was oppressive 
and sultry to a degree, the second was a little cooler, and all the different 
innocent reptiles were eujoying themselves. The frogs croaked so loud 
that sleep was out of the question even had it not beew tor the snakes, who 
seeued to have taken a particular fancy to the road that night and kept com- 
img under my bearers’ feet, and they very obligingly threw me down every 
time they saw ove. Five times iu one hour, did they throw me down, and 
scream out, ‘svake, lady, snake,’ and though I was not hurt, still you will 
allow it was not pleasant. 

However, I reached the house of our old friend Harry E———, at the 
end of that night, and after a comfortable day’s rest, again [ started. When 
I had gone about ten miles, [ felt sure we were going to have a thunder 
storia, which came on violently, very soon. The pouring rain speedily ex- 
tinguished my torch, aud we were ia perfect darkness, excepting from the 
flushes of lighining—then came the thunder exactly over our om and then 
the bearers said they must put me down and wait; however, | insisted on 
being taken into a village which we were just entering, and on being pla- 
eed under the projecting roof of a house until the storm should be over, for 
the rain was so violent that I feared the palanquin might be wet through, 
which would have been the means of giving my child a retura of his fever. 
So they did as | told them, and, after about an hour and a half’s delay, we 
ome again, and finished that night's journey without any other inter- 
ruption, 


The last night we went on very well, and arrived at day-break at the small 
bungalow built just at the foot of the hill. 

I cannot describe the beauty of these hills, rising at once from the flat 
plains beneath them—so green when all around them is burat up and with- 
ered—the change is instantaneous. Before you have ascended a quarter of 
a mile, there is scarcely a tree that you have seen below, and the cold in- 
creoses rapidly; besides the beauty of all around you, the change in the 
climate aretha goud atonce, and you feel revived, strengthened. and hap- 

ier, long before you reach the station, Simlah, which is about forty miles 
rom the foot of the first range of hills. The whole forty miles is one con- 
tinued ascent and descent, far too steep to allow any wheeled conveyances 
and instead ofa palanquin, ladies are carried by the hill men in a kind of arm 
chair. We performed this distance in about sixteen hours ; gentlemen rid. 
ing de not take more than six or seven. 

These mountaineers are far more prepossessing in their manners than the 
natives of the plains—imore an English cast of countenance, too, if you can 
imagine a black Englishman; I mean they look more honest, and have not 
the cringing civility of the inhabitants of the plains When we went to 
Simlah in i8—, we began the ascent just before daybreak, and as the sun 
rose I felt as if 1 were on enchanted ground. I had seen nothing beautiful 
since I left England, and L was perfectly delighted. F enjoyed it 
too, nearly as mach as I did, but you know he does not go into rapiures as | 
do, and then it was not new to him, which it was to me, Though I had 
been travelling for two nights and all that day, I could not resist a scram- 
ble again on a inountain side; and though F feared I should be kuock- 
ed up, yet [ would take with him what I thought was a short cut across a 
hill. It was about three miles, but [ declare | was scarcely tired with good 
quick walking, much to the astonishment of the hill men, who are not ac- 
customed to see an Indian English lady exert herself so much 

{t was night whea we reached Simlah, so [ could not judge of it; but the 

eculiar smel! of the fir trees was most fragrant, aud the soothing note of a 

ird [enjoyed much. I do not know its name, but as itis oaly heard in the 
night, and is certainly not a nightingale, | believe it is some species of owl, 
and you may, therefore, add it to your long list of my luxuries, for I do not 
think a musical ow! is known in England. 

_The next morning imagine my delight at seeing the snowy range in the 
distance—ob, #o clearly against the bright shy! The sight of suow even at 
80 great a distance, warmed my heart—how I wish I could describe it to 
you. Between Simlah and the Eternal Snow there are four ranges of bills 
to the north, rising one above the other. The two nearest are cultivated, 
aud most briiliant from a kind of barley forming part of the crops, which, 
when ripe, tarns blood red. Behind these a range covered with trees to 
the top, chiefly firs of different kinds; then a higher still perfectly bare and 
rugged, of a most beautiful purple hue, and between them and the blue 
sky towers the highest range of the far-famed Himalehs, upon which the 
snows never melt. I cannot imagine anything more grand than an Indian 
sunset (for it is still the Eastern sky, though in this delicious climate), when 
the red clouds are reflected on the snow. Simlab itself is between seven 
and cight thousand feet abuve the level of the sea, and the highest peaks 
¢ these dfiferent ranges vary from twelve to twenty-five thousand feet above 

e sea. 

To the south, east, and west of Simlah the hills are covered with trees, 
evergreen oaks, larch and fir of different kinds, more resembling the cedar 
than English larch, wild truit trees, &c., but the most splendid is the red 
rhododendron, which there grows inte atree, and ié covered with immense 
blossoms, some a pale rose colour and others a rich crimson. 

We used constantly to take long walks with my arm-chair behind me, in 
case | was tired (you would not understand me if I was to call it by its 
rigbt name), though at first [ found it very difficult to walk up any steep as. 
eent off the regular road, it gave me such a violent pain iu my chest. Every 
one, I believe, experiences this on first being on so high a level. 

T he shooting has great charms for the gentlemen, as there is some danger 
from the precipices ; besides, there is more honour and glory in killing an 
immense bear than in murdering snipe, &. I used to feel anxious though 
when they were out, after the death of a poor servant (a hill man too.)— 
The ground was mp on from rain, and he fell from a great height whilst 
cutting wood, just where a deer had been shot by some of our party a few 
days before. in one of our long walks we came upon a hill woman, who 
had just put her baby to sleep; and as her way of doing so would astonish 
white mothers in general, I will tell you how they do it. They place the in- 
fant on the ground, near a spring, under a bush, to keep the sun off, and 
then bring a narrow stream of water to fall exactly on the crown of the 
head, which is bare; a hole is mide in the ground immediately uader, or 
rather Sehind the head, to carry off the water, so that nothing but the head 











is wet, and there the child sleeps as comfurtably aa in a cradle, the mother 
or abigger child sitting near it. Their idea is that it strengthens the poor | 
little creature. 

One could understand this treatment better if the 
where the heat is so fearful, but at Simlah there are only about six weeks of | 
the year during which a fire would be disagreeable “1 dare say you will 
find it difficult to believe that there is aay part of India colder than England, 
bat Simlah certainly is. July, August, and September are very cold months, 
from the constant rain. b t 
for afew years, to find yourself enjoying a blazing fire, high above all the 


musquitoes, scorpians, centipedes, and other accompaniments of the scorch- 
ing hot months. 





Oh, so refreshing when you have borne the heat) that shivering there in Jaly was anything but what itought to be. 


quoises might have been of some value; none of them would part with it 
howe ver. 

You wil! think from this long digressi-n that I quite fi 
iv Delhi, and that | actaally enented the hills with m 
the case, only the recollection of Simlah co nes over me ii 
in the desert, and | could not help enjoying its verdare a little. J did not 
ascend e step; | watched poor little Frank as far as | could see him, and 
with rather a beavy heart I started at sunset on my return to Delhi. 

Now my adveatares were to begia. Do not imagine that I endured any 
thing very remarkable ; many others have had quite as mach to go through 
as | had—in fact, every one must, if they travel at that season, (just before 
the usual commencement of the raius). However, I shall tell you the ex- 
act particulars, and I do not think you will reproach me tor my luxaries, 
for a twelvemonth and a day at least. 

The first night of my downward journey over safely, and [ reached the 
bungalow, whence | had started two days before for the hills. 1 arrived 
at aboat five in the moraing, and had not been there half an hour when an- 
other palanquin arrived. These bungalows are built to accommodate two 
parties, so the fresh arrival, a gentleman, took possession of the second half 
of it. 

You will hardly credit me when I tell you he, at that hour of the morn- 
ing, arrived tipsy. This | soon discovered from the noise he made, and from 
the disrespectful manner and sneering expressions of the uativesaround. I 
did fee] ashamed for my countryman, 

The morning passed away slowly enough. About one o'clock, anfortua- 
ately, a friend jommed my neighbour ia the other rooms, and very svon the 
noise rather alarmed me; at last they became so disagreeable, that, after 
eating afew mouthsful of lancheon, | thought I would brave the san _rath- 
er than remain in their neighbourhood ; eee at three | started—in my hurry 
leaving behind me every thing eatable, excepting some tea and sugar, and a 
pomegranate. 

At the time I did not think it signified, as I hoped to arrive the very next 
morning at Harry E———’s house, with whom you know I had stayed on 
my way to the hills. 

When I started, it strack me that the heat was mach less than I had ex- 
pected at that hour of the day; but it did not occur to me what had caused 
the comparative coolness of the atmosphere. I went for six miles, when I 
noticed my bearers speaking to every one they met, evideatly asking ques- 
tions ; and at last the Sowar rode up to tell me that | should not be able te 
proceed, as the rains had begun in the hills, and that every one they met 
told them the rivers were unlordable.—{ Bridges are impossible luxuries in 
this part of the world!] 

I had never travelled at this time of the year, and did not believe | should 
find matters so bad as they represented. Not a drop of rain either had fal- 
len near me, and I knew that Harry E——— would think [| was detained 
by illness, or that something had happened, if { did not arrive at the time I 
had told him; so I desired them to go on, which command seemed to amuse 
them, though they obeyed it, and about six o'clock, r. m., 1 was put down 
on the ground, close to a brook [ had passed so lately with little Frank. Then 


t F———— was 
roy ; such is not 
terally like green 


there was scarcely water enough to drown a cat, and now rushing apd rour- | 


ing furiously by ! | got out of my palanquio, aod stood upon a little bank just 
above the stream. The body of natives whirled by me as I looked down, 
‘ Ah,’ said my bearers, ‘ne doabt drowned at the village above.’ 

I felt a little in despair, | must confess. 

{1 watched an old raiu, which had stood high and dry when [ saw it 
last, but was now in the middle of the stream, and [ saw that the natives 
were correct in saying that the water was rising still. A number of people 
were collected, intending to cross, and [ saw a crowd on the opposite side 
too. The flood had been so sudden, that no one was atall aware of it until 
coming near the river. 

I thought of all at home, though as yet my courage had not deserted me. 
There I was, with every eye fixed curiously on me—the only white face 
among them—and many had seldom, if ever, seen a white lady before. In 
about an hour the letter-carriers came up to the halting-place [our post goes 
on foot always in this country]. My bearers saluted them by saying they 
could not cross. ‘Letter carriers dare not wait,’ they replied, and putting 
the bags on their head, they approached the brink. Their courage failed 
them, and they resigned themselves also to their fate. I knew they would 
be able to swim across with so lighta load, long beior e my bearers could 
with my palanquin; so I bastily wrote a few lines with my pencil to Harry, 
telling Lim I was delayed by the waters having risen, and, therefore, not to 
expect me until | arrived, hoping, woo, that I should soon be able to go on, 
for that [ had nothing to eat with me. I gave the note to the letter-carrier, 
and a rupee made the poor man very glad to take it for me. He had just 
told me his life was a very lard one. ‘ Lf,’ he said, * a poor runner isdrown 
ed in crossing ariver, what do the English gentlemen say? Oh, the poor 
man’s wife and children? No, they would say, ‘ How pioveking —<all our 
letters lost of such a day.” My conscience pricked me very hard, for I felt 
that might probably have been my firs: thought, bad my English letters 
been lost. 

Night came; and where was the torch to be lighted ! 
mile ormore. I luckily had not forgotten my luciter matches, and [ lighted 
a piece of paper, much to the astonishment of all around, I thought every 
minute an hoar, until they told me the water waslessening. About ten the 
letter-carriers crossed swimming. As soon as it begins to lessen, it does so 
as rapidly as it rises, and at midnight they took me up, and went into the 
water. I must say I trembled not alittle; but we safely reached the other 
side, and the beaters encouraging me with hopes of getting on well, and I 
them, with hopes of a large reward if they did, we went on for nearly two 
hours, 

Then the roaring water showed us that another river wasathand, It 
was pitch dark, and { had nothing for it but submission, when the be arers 
told me they could ged on till day-light! To make it pleasanter, and 
take away all hopes of doing so, the thunder began —tirst distant rumbling ; 
but soon Youd claps and pouring rain. They put my palanqnin under sume 
trees, and left the torch close to me to prevent its going out. The Sowar 
got off his horse, and sat under it, and my poor bearers, in their light cloth- 
ing, got all around me, to get as much shelter as they could from the pa- 
lanqain. I thought of my mother and all at home, how little they guessed 
the situation I was in ; and poor F he would be nearly frantic. You 
feel so lonely with only natives around you! 

At last daylight came, and the rain’ nearly ceased. I tried to encourage 
the bearers to go on; butthey only told me the river was too high to at- 
tempt crossing it, and at last [ said, ‘ Come and look, and I will walk. You 
may carry the empty woes aco 

It was about one hundred yards to the river, which I found not so wide 
as the first time, but | wassure it was deeper from the smooth way in 
which the water wasrunuing. The bearers were ashamed at seeing me 
standing on the muddy bank, and the rain still coming down; so they at 
last began to exert themselves. 

A beggar was found close by, who, in the hope of some unlacky travel- 
ler, constructrd a raft, consisting ofa hurdle, with four light earthen jars, 
placed one at each corner, with the mouth downwards. 

They took the mattrass and pillows out of the palanquin, and rolled them 
up: then they put it on this frail raft, and by means of ropes they took it 
across, four of the men swimming alongside, and holding it up 

The moment it was put on, it sank a quarter of a yard in the water, raft 
and all, but at last it was landed and the raft came k for unhappy me. 
But this time I wasmearly wet through, for 1 had only a shaw! wrapped 
round ine over my white dressing-gown. There was no use in delay, so 
declining the offer of being carried down the steep bank, | held their hands 
firmly, and leaning all my weight on them, I jamped lightly on the 
raft. 


Not a hut within a 





‘Oh, thought she, if her mother knew it. 
Deeply, deeply, ber heart would rue it.’ 

How glad I felt that | was not very heavy; for even my weight sent it 
uuder water, and I was obliged, in order to balance myself, to kneel on it, 
so | was thoroughly wet through. At the other side I seated myself in my 

alanquiv, There wasa bungalow, | knew, about seven iniles off, and | 
Lesed to reach it svon : but fancy my dismay at seeing that the whole coan- 
try was asheet of water! 


The bearers said ‘ There will be five miles of this; the inundation has 


sed it in the plai - 
7% it in the pias, | reached it. and it is all low land: then comes the Marcandariver, where, 


perbaps, we shall have to wait twenty-four hours, for it is the largest of all 
the rivers here.’ 

How I did long for that bungalow, and what I would have given for a 
little tea! Isat shivering, and 1 had been tong enough in India to know 


Five weary miles of water we had to go through hen J saw the knee 
joint of my bearers above the water, | was satished ; bat I saw it but rare- 
Vy. Constantly it was waist deep, and constaatly they stambled with me ; 


_ At Simlah I had the pleasure of working iu my garden again, which is) and from the poor creatures being tired and cold, they could not hold my 
impossible in the plains, and the English flowers flourish very well; dablias palanquin as high as they should have done, and constantly, therefore, was I 


were splendid from the seed you sent me, dear Sybel. 

Some of the inhabitants of Thibet come into Simlah. I never saw such 
strange looking mortals. I was very anxious to purchase an ornament that 
the women wear; it is along strip of leather, upon which turquoises of dif- 
ferent sizes (sometimes more than an inch long) and other stones are attach - 
ed ; their hair hangs down their back in innumerable plaits, and this leather 
is fastened on their forehead, goes over the head, and hangs down in the 
middle of the hair; it is more curious than pretty, bat I thought the tar 





in the water. | had not unrolled my mattrass, &.; asl was so wet, I 
hoped to see it a little dry when I changed my dress at the much 
longed for little bungalow ; and the bottom of my palanquin being only rat- 
taned, was of course no protection from the water. 

At 10 o'clock 4. ™. we reached the Marcanda, and about a mile on the 
other side I saw the bungalow. But such a river '!—the others were noth- 
ing to it. It was so much wider, and so rapid. I was really frightened — 
I must always have great faith in the power of my tears. I could not help 








—— SS 
it, I did begin to cry. I was tired out qaite, and not feeling strength enouw 
leit, nor courage either, to tell them to attempt the crossing, | sat there wi 
out speakiag, with tears rolling down my face. 

The poor bearers had certainly never seen a white lady cry before! They 
all seized my pelanquin, collecting ali the men that were on the bank to 
help them, and putting it on their beads instead of their shoulders, they 
shoated oat, “ Victory, victory ever the Marcanda,” and in we went. Tho 
bearers kept their heads above ; but we were washed down « long way.— 
At last to my great relief, | was placed of dry laud agus, and my poor bear- 
ers went back to bring my boxes over. 

They were almost exhausted, and | was glad to find a smal! bottle of bran- 
dy, F had pat ia for me, bad not been left behind with my eatables.— 
Don’t be shocked at my taking such a thing with me, Sybel; dak travellers 
always do; in cases of sudden illness, or one of your rs being bitten 
by asnake, it is most necessary ; so | told all the men with me they must 
take alittle English medicine, and afier a few scruples they all did, with 
the exception of the Sowars, who being Mussulinen, would not, of course, 
touch it. 

This revived them, and | reached the bungalow ; it was occupied, and at 
first | felt glad that | should get a little tea without the trouble of making it. 
I was completely tired. 

Ifound one gentleman bad taken all the accommodation; his breakfast 
was prepared in a small! room he vacated for me; he sent, aud had it all car- 
ried away! So feeling | was really in want of something atter all my fa- 
tigue, I was obliged to look for my own tea and sugar from my palanquin. 
Alas! that I had never given them a thought before! The tin canister had 
opened and the sugar had disappeared, and the tea was swimming about 
quite unfit for use. I still flattored myself the gentleman might have the 
civility to offer me a part of his breakfast; but not a thougat of the kind en- 
tered bis head, and I was too English to put myself under any obligations to 
him by asking for any. With some difficalty | extricated myself frou my 
wet clothing, which refreshed me a little, and again [ started. 

Here 1 had fresh bearers—the eight that brought me to the bungalow 
had been with me from five o'clock the evening before ull eleven that da 
eighteen hours; the Sowars had been rather lonyer, and really scarcely a 
complaint had ped them. They had gone througha great deal of fa- 
tigue. and had they chosen to pat me down, and ran away, | was quite at- 
their mercy. They might have robbed me of anything they liked, lor even 
had they been discovered, | should not, in all probability, have reeognised 
them ; but they have a sort of inherent respect for a white face ; ladies con- 
stantly travel alone, and | never heard of avy one losing the least article. — 
They seemed — well pleased with my reward, and began telling me 
their names, that | might ask for them if | came that way again, 

After leaving the bangalow, and its courteous tenant, | was very thank - 
ful to find the road better {| had one more river to cross, on a raft similar 
to the one T bad before; but it was near a village, and better constructed, 
and they were able to get some blankets tokeep medry. 1 went on all day 
and about miduight again we came to another river. They put my palan- 
quin on their heads, and took me overinit. I was brave after the Marcan- 
da, and uttered not asyllable of fear. 

In an hour after that, I heard a great nampa and a number of torches 
were seen through the trees ; some Sowars galloped up to inquire if it was 
my palanquin, and | found Harry had sent amelepbant to meet me, in case 
the water liad extended inthis direetion. The poor letter-carrier bad reach- 
ed safely, and my note had been delivered. 

Last not least, under the circumstances, even when an elephant was con- 
cerned, was a box with acold fow! and some bread, and as! had eaten noth- 
ing since my hasty luncheon on Thursday, and it was then Satarday morn- 
ing, I really was very glad to see it. The servant with the box did not 
know what it contained. He was a Hindoo; and it is as much against their 

rejudices to touch a fowl, as it is those of a Mussulman to touch @ pig.— 

lowever, he had been a servant of F 's, and was too much horetfied 
at thinking what | had gone through to mind, and out came the fow] in hi 
fingers, aud the broad likewise, and then he gave me a fork, carefully holds 
ing it by the prongs ! : 

I was almost too much tired to eat, and I found something to drink 
would be more acceptable at first. 1 could not fancy wine, whieh Harry had 














| also sent, and as I did not like to mount the elephant at that time of night, 


feeling too much tired to bearthe shaking of the animal, | told them I would 
remain in my palanquin, and sent on a Sowar to announce my appreach. 

It was three o clock inthe morning when I reached Harry's house, and 
very thankful was I to do so, and to get at last a cup of tea. 

My ill-fortune did not desert we wheu L continued tny journey, the rains 
having become general over the country, and | was twelve hours beyond 
the usual time ; but | met with no serious discomfort, and at last reached 
Delhi—finding poor F — frightened out of bis witsnearly. He had sent 
the carriage to bring me in the last twenty miles, which Lelped me greatly, 
though the roads were such as no Euglish servant would have cared tedrive 
over 

I had never such an expedition before or since, and I most sincerely trust 
[shall never be obliged to make another journey during the month of July, 
in that very /wrurious country. : 

And now, my dear Sybel, I am afraid you are sadly tired of mo, aod this 
is the last safe » be for the overland letters, Pray write and tell me what 
you think of me as a heroine! aud believe me ever yours affectionately, 





——— 
THE RESISTLESS FOE. 
From the Gaol Chaplain. 

In the anomalous state of society in which we live, again and again does 
the expression recur—always as commendatory—' What a daring spirit |’ 
But may not this feeling be carried too far! May not occasions arise in 
which self-reliance will pass—first into presumption, and then into rebel- 
lion? 

Does it not, if indulged, tempt the possessor to brave and defy The In- 
finite and The Eternal? 

Near a village, in which I lived when a boy, there was a toll-gate kept 
by an old couple of the name of Ewens. It was placed on a high road 
leading to a thriving market-town, and no incousiderable stream of passen- 
gers daily went through it. Merey Hwens and ber aged partner Jasper— 
a cross-looking, alert, fierce-eyed man, much and deservedly dreaded by the 
neighbouring urchins—bad the reputation ef being a penurious couple and 
rich withal. Certainly the keenness with which they carried on their éall- 
ing, and their sparing participation in the common necessaries of life, favour- 
od the \anquenlen. Mercy, indeed, made no secret of her provideut pro- 
pensities. : 

‘ Do ye conceit,’ cried she, in answer to some sover to her niggardly 
habits, ‘ that | stand at @ toll gate for amusement—to take the air—or be- 
cause I've naught else todo?  Byjmy troth 'tisa mighty pleasaut pastiine 
to be running out all hours of the night to unlock the gate for travellers, and 
to get more curses than half- ' Why do I stand and shiver at daybreak 
by the side of some besotted and blaspheming braggart waiting for the toll, 
which at last is flung at my bead ’—Why, that | may lay op the wherewith- 
al—that I may have a roof to shelter me, and fire to warm me, anda bed 
to'rest ine, when the power to work—but not the wil/—has leitme, Now, 
jester, are your jibes answered 7’ ; 

‘ Rarely, mother,’ continued her tormentor ;‘ your power of reply is un- 
rivalled ; you would give the Old One himself a settler were he tw y 
words with you.’ 

‘ | should do nothing of the kind,’ returned she quietly ; ‘ but I should 
expect him, like any other gentleman, to pay the toll wLen he come to wy 

ate,’ 
4 May I see the meeting,’ cried the roysterer with a laugh, and rode 
off. 

Now, though Mrs. Ewens’s qualifications were somewhat caricatared by 
her youthful tormentor, it must be admitted that she was well‘ up to her 
work.’ If toher rugged partner Jasper, pertained the masual strength 
which enabled him to‘ bold bard’ agaivet » refractory passenger, to Mercy 
belonged the flow of words and the retentive memory. Her recollection 
of every horse that passed her gate within twenty-four hours was enviably 
accurate. She could say whether—and about what ti the cur- 
rent day, a bay mare or a grey gelding, a chestnut cob ora bleck pony, a 
switch-tailed galloway or a roan hackney, bad mesed ber frontier, and 
could recognise each in the deepest ‘ gloaming’ of evening. _Cateh her at 
fault who could! Tocall ber knowledge of turnpike law, and particularly 
of local acts, which were her Sabbath study—an undeniable heathen was 
Mercy Ewens'— a smattering , would be alibel on her. ‘To a second ber 
clock was kept by that of the Town Hall, three miles distant. By it she 
rigorously abided ; and woe to the unlucky wight who, returning from 6 dis- 
tance a few minutes past twelve, refused to pay toll for‘ a fresh day.’ She 
would ‘ speedily let him know before his betters what day of the week it 
was, and whether Turnpike Acts were cobwebs for rogues and knaves to 
break through !’ Lord Brougham would have delighted ia ber. She would 
runa tilt atthe dearest friend she bad. Restrained by no respect of persons 
she would, when her blood was up, show her horns end batt all round. 
This p> »vasity was unfortunate. The clearness with which she perceived 
her rig) ‘*, the vigour with which sbe and ber busband jowtly enforced 
them, rendered their frequent appearance before the magistrates, in petty 
sessions assembled, a matter of imperative necessity, aud e1 posed them 'o0 
the — of being a troublesome couple who were eternally cuttiag 
out work for the magistrates to settle. Une justice aMr. Rustw went 
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She Albion. 





even farther. He characterized Mercy as ‘a regular nuisance ;’ and added 


that’ the sooner the district was rid of her the better !'; 
lt was 6 remark pettishly made, but which sorely wrangled in the breast 


She had beard during the night, she said, ‘a crooning noise,’ for which 
she could not account, and she ht some one was trying to force the 
gate, and ‘get through roguishly.’ She was ‘up in no ume :’ found the 


of her at whor> it was levelled. Could the thoughtlesss being who ut- | gate all right: aud theo bethought her that the villains might be robbii 


tered it have au.cij ated events, it would have been carefully suppressed. 
Bat Providence in mercy to some—in vengeance to others —veils the future. 
Monthe rolled away, aod with them, apparently, Mercy’s recollection of 
Mr. Rustwick’ssarcasm. He was 4 couvivialist ; sang well and readily ; 
and it was frequently late before the bachelor parties. at which te was so 
desirable a guest, dixpersed. it was his habit to ride home unattended ; 
occasioually the worce for his potations, but invariably master of his own 
movements, and fully conscious of what was ing around him. On 4 
piercing December evening, when a bitter east-wind blew, and the ther- 
mometer had fallen some degrees below freezing-point, the musical party 
at whiew the bachelor had played and to admiration, broke up 4 
few minutes before midnight. The aspect of affairs without was so dis- 
couraging, that Mr. Rustwick was ange by his host to forego his ‘ntention 
of returning home, and to remain where he was for the night. He de- 
clined ; remarking that his people would expect him, and be made a poiut 
invariably of ‘ rossting at home, when he had expressed no previous inten- 
tion to the contrary.’ He then called for bis horse, mounted, and dashed 
gaily from the door, His manner struck the uuder-groom, who opened for 

im the avenue-gate. He was observed to shudder violently, raise bis hand 
quickly to his head, and swerve in his saddle. He then recovered bimself, 
and patting the favourite mare he rode, went off ata gallop. At a few 
bere be one be pulled up at the Five Lanes Gate, and called pe | 
for old Ewens. Mercy made her appearance; aud her he cursed, and paid. 
At two his servants were roused by hearing his mare dash madly into the 
etable-yard. There stood * Black Besa’ with starting eyeballs, flanks quiver- 
ing with fright, covered with fourm, avd without ber rider. Au alaria was 

iveo ; immediate search was made ; and, at four, Mr. Rastwick was found 
f ing in the middle of the high-road, within thirty yards of the toll-house— 








The consternation caused by this event was deep avd general. The sud- 
denness with which death ped his victim—the manner of his ap- 
proacb—his visit so unexpected—and in the world’s bollow phraseology, 
se ill-timed—the rapid transition from the gaiety, and mirth, and music ofa 
festive party to the death-throe, untended and alone, at the midnight hour on 
ad road,—stunned for a passing moment into reflection the most care- 
eer thoughtless of Mr. Rustwick’s associates. 

Nor wus the idea of foul play wholly rejected by many. No marks of 
external violence were visible. The body seemed to lie in an easy, nutu- 
ral position. ‘The clothes were, eppareutly, undisturbed. A hunticg-watch, 
massive mourning-ring, and a guld eye-glass were found upon the person. 
A card-case, papers, and some loose memoranda were discovered in the 
pockots, but no money, 

Now, it was an established fact that, a few hours before his death, Mr 
Rustwick had received from one of his tenants a large sum, partly in gold 
and partly in bank-notes, which sum those most conversant with his habits 
maintained he had about him when death seized him. 

‘Into whose hands bad this passed 1—where was it secreted 7—could it 
be traced 1’ were questions anxiously put by Mr. Rustwick’s relatives, aud 
vaguel answered, Clue there was none; and though heavy rewards were 
offered for information on this particular point, none was torth coming — 
The inquest—unavoidable under such circumstances—-was protracted and 
tedious, but elicited no factof importance. The medical evidence given, 
tended to one and the same conclausion—that Mr. Rustwick had fallen from 
his horse in a fit of apoplexy, a result attributable to his sudden transition 
from the heated atmosphere of a crowded room to a temperature some de- 

rees below freezing-point—to the vinous excitement under which he la- 

ed—to the rapid pace at which he rode—' all which circumstances pre- 
disposed the trame,’ so ran their jargon, to attacks of this nature. 

‘Beyond all question,’ the doctors continued, ‘the cause of death was 
apoplexy; and the coroner suggested a verdict to that effect; but the jury 
declined adopting his conclusion, and insisted on this being recorded as the 
result of their deliberations—‘ Found dead: but whether the deceased 
came to his end by fair or foul means, the jury have no means of deciding.’ 

The faculty were furious. ‘ Was their opinion founded on a post-mortem 
examination, to go for nothing? Did the jury pretend to be better judges 
of the results of disease than themselves? Was their experience value- 
leas? Were they, or were they not acquainted with the maladies to which 
humanity is subject 7’ 

‘Yow may herr,’ was the reply of a rebelliovs old juryman, who 
headed the opposition, ‘ yow may herr—yow have herred aforetime and may 
agin! Whar's the blant the did man had about ‘an? Shaw me that agin, 
and I'ilretarn what vardick ye loike. They that took his blunt knaw best 
whether he war aloive or did when they found ‘un! Wance more—whar's 


the blant?’ 


her potatoe-pie—as they had done more than once atore-time. She nepal 
into her garth tosee, All was quiet and orderly there; and she quickly 
stepped back, glad at heart, intu ber bed. Had the gentlemen anything 
more to say to 1 She was weary, hungry, and very dry, and wanted 
tobe by her gate again, where ‘al weak be Noah’s-ark fashion by that 
time.’ 

From this statement no re-examination, cunningly as it was m ed could 
induce her to vary. Sae was f against all legal artifice : left the 
hall as self-possessed as she entered it. 


A costly tomb received the deceased magistrate. Numbers followed him 
to his grave. Gossips prated about the gorgeousness of the faneral parapher- 
nalia. The County tlerald maintained the loss of such a man irreparable to 
the shire, and to society: and in six weeks he was forgotten. 

Mercy still ruled at the pike. [t was observable, however, that she never 
ventured out after twilight; and obliged Jasper, mach against his will, to 
mind the gate, duly and truly, at all hours of the night. The change was too 
violent. He prophesied that it would kill him; and he was correct. He 
roe! attacked by an inflammatory cold; trifled with the symptoms, and soon 

sed. 

To the amazement of those who knew her attachment to money, the 
widow immediately announced her intention of resigning the gate. ‘It had 
been let by the trustees,’ so she reasoned, ‘to her husband. His name, not 
her’s, was over the bar. and in the parchments. is death voided all ’gree- 


ments. Aud having a litte indepeucevcy, no living man, because he had | 


one penny to pay, sould stand by the gate and cuss her more.’ 

But what was that ‘little independency ?’ 

Its amount staggered even those who were aware of Mercy’s thrifty hab- 
its, aud the diligence with which she had plied her unenviable calli But, 
in reality, she possessed double the sam which she gave the world to un- 
derstand was hers. Many tried to counsel, and more to cajole her: but she 
kept her own secret, and carried away her spoil in triumph. 

‘ None of your banks for me !’ washer cry. ‘I’li trust none on’em after 
the smash of Morton and Redick. Bethink ye of the Wellingborough bank ! 
Because old Morton was born a miser, and seemed to grudge every penny 
he spent, folks thought his bank as safe as the Bank of England, and that 
nothing could move him. But their faith was somewhat shaken when he 
shut up about ten o’clock on the market-day morning, and never opened 
again. Ha! ha! ha! U've heerd, too, afore now, of bankers, the night be- 
fore they broke, sitting up till cockcrow, and burning ali their books—ledger, 
cash-book, p> ipa oy to baulk their creditors. J’ve known, too, a clerk 
who managed a savings-bank run off with the money: wearisome enough 
for those who had, bit by bit, laid it by, and came at Christmas to claim it. 
And, as to mouey lent on promissory notes, how are ye to know whether he 
who borrrws it isa manor a mouse? It’s often all promise and no pay.— 
Now I'll not be fooled. I'll have what neither man nor devil can take from 
me—lI'll bave that which will neither burn, nor wasts, nor meltaway—lI’ll 
have Land!’ 


, , ° . 

On the eastern coast, not far from the aguish but aspiring little watering- 
place of Walton on-the-Naze, stood a sunny homestead, built in the cum- 
brous aud substantial fashion of former days—to which some thirty acres of 
capital land were annexed. Its owner had recently deceased ; and in his 
will bad subdivided his property into such minute portions that the disposal 
of this farm was iatlepenatie, While it eer sas entire, to carry the pro- 
visions of the will into effect the executors found to be feaprestioable. Mer. 
cy bid for it. She had previously convinced herself, by actual inspection, of 
the value of the farmstead, of its ample accommodation, and excellent repair. 
Better grazing-fand than that around it, she was told by experienced judges 
Essex did not boast. The only drawback on its value was its proximity to 
to the sea, 

But then it stood in a bay, sheltered on each side by projecting crags— 
was screened trom the iuroads of old ocean by a strong sea-wall, and was 
deemed by those who lived near the spot thoroughly secure That the Ger- 
man Ocean gained on each side of the estate—towards Harwich on the one 
hand, and St. Osyth on the other—was admitted: but Sunnyside Farm, it 
was averred, the tide never affected. In fifty years not five feet of soil had 
the waters removed from it. Still Mere hesitated ; pondered in silence 
over the nearness of the house to the cliffs remembered that the acres she 
was about to buy lay—none of them inland, but skirted closely the expanse 
of ocean: and seemed, on second thoughts, to shrink from contemplating 
her purchase. While hesitating she was offered a premium for her bargain 
This decided her. 





It was the pertinacity of this vivacious old gentleman which gave such 
infinite ‘rouble to Mrs. Mercy Ewens. He had her examined, and cross- 
examined, and re-examined, for three mortal hours, to the amazement of 
the bystanders, and the unbounded indignation of the party herself. There 
was evidently a suspicion in the old maa’s mind that the ‘ pike’ woman knew 
more than she chose to tell: andhe repeatedly begged the ‘crowner’ to 
‘sift’ Marcy Ewens, who was, as he shrewdly observed, the last woman who 
saw the ‘did’ man ‘aloive !’ 

Annoyance at her loss of time and unavoidable absence from her lawfal 
calling, seemed to exasperate Mercy far more than the suspicions entertain- 
ed of her with reference to Mr Rustwick 

* Many’s the shilling I shall lose this day |’ cried she, rocking her body to 
and fro, and glancing furiously at the fumbling coroner, whose short-hand 
might have been German text from the premeditation with which it was 
written ; ‘Jasper’s a big baby atthe pike. He mind a gate? Hout! Any 
bully can daunt him with a few braggart words. Shillings, said 1? It’s 
well if it’s not a sovereign. And all for yonder ranting, tearing scapegrace ! 
What the plague possessed him to die so near my door ?’ 

* You say, then, Mrs. Mercy Ewens,’ said the drowsy coroner, rubbing 
his eyes and waking up from a doze, ‘ you say that you saw this—this— 
unfortunate gentleman fall—fall—from his hoase ?’ 

‘Anan?’ said Mercy, thoroughly bewildered. 

‘From his horse,’ suggested the clerk, slyly and cleverly prompting his 
principal. 

‘Oh! ah! Exactly. You saw him fall from his horse, you say ?’ 

‘I saw nothing of the kind,’ observed Merey briskly, ‘ and I said nothing 
of the kind.’ 

‘Then, woman, what did yeu say?’ 

‘Nothing like that!’ observed she of the pike, loudly and stoutly : ‘ and 
I'll plaster my words to please no one. This was what I said :—That runa- 

te who's dead and gone passed my gate in the “ sma’ hours."’ I let him 
rough. His greeting wasn’t over credible for a justice ; for he cussed me 
as the gate fell back. Indeed, his language was never over implementary ! 
—I must hold to that as ‘tis truth. Bat, however, his dander was up.— 
P’raps the cold had touched him. P'raps he might have waited an instant 
at the gate. | can't say. 1 don’t find my shoes in the dark as quickly as | 
used todo. However, he cussed me, that right heartily. 1 made him 
no reply—I disdained it.’ 

‘Did yoa observe anything remarkable in his appearance ?' 

* Anan?’ 

* How did he look ?’ 

* Mad and bitter; sat bolt upright in his saddle: fretting and chafing as 
I hobbled up to the gate. Look, say you? He looked as if he thought old 
women dirt; and would ride at 'em and over 'em if they dared to craw! in 
his track. He was aye hard and scornful! So he looked then: how he 
may look now is another matter.’ 

There was frightful exultation in the emphasis with which these conclud- 
ing words were uttered. 

‘When did you see him again?’ asked the old juryman. 

* Never—alive.’ 

There was a peculiarity in her manner as she replied to this question..— 
She paused slightly over it, as if weighing rapidly in her own mind the bear- 
ing her reply might have on the proceedings. This hesitation was caught by 
the professional man who watched the case on behalf of Mr. Rustwick’sfam- 
ly. He instantly put the query :— 

‘ Did you ever see him (deceased ) again—alive or dead ?’ 

The response was immediately and resolutely given— 

* | never did see him again, abve or dead.’ 

This was deemed quite satisfactory, and she was told that she might with- 
w 


Before, however, she could fight her way ont of the crowded room, the 


succeeding witness made a statement which induced the coroner to order | 


her to be detained. 

Timothy Blowt, an ‘ out-Jier’ ona neighbouring farm—whose hours were | 
very irregular, and who laboured under strong suspicion of poaching pro- | 
pensities—declared on oath that ‘ pear two, or somewhere thereabouts,’ on 
that eventful morning, be saw Mrs. Ewens come out of the pike, and go 
through the foot-passenger’s gate; how far down the road she went he didn’t | 
know ; she wasn’t gone more than three or four minutes ; saw nothing in ber | 


‘If it was a good spec for another, it was a good spec fer her?’ 

She at once professed herself ready to sign the agreement; and desired the 
deeds to be made out forthwith. The purchase-money was paid: Mrs. 
Ewens took possession of her antique home, and became a landed proprie- 
tor. Nothing could look more promising thar her crops; or in a state of 
better culture than her land; and the smiling suns of August shone upon her 
a prosperous and thriving woman. She reaped ; and she laid up and ‘ gath- 
ered into barns ;’ and in the excess of her exultation declared she ‘ dreaded 
no foe who on this earth could molest her :’ she had ‘ taken good care none 
here could harm her.” 

The boast was premature. She was about to combat a foe who was re- 
sistless. 

September drew on, rainy, fitful and tempestuous. The equinoctial 
= blue. Strong tides set in; each with greater vehemence than its pre- 
decessor ; and one morning she was roused from sleep by a tremendous crash 
—speedily explained by the unwelcome announcement that forty feet of 
cliff had given way in front of the farm-stead, which now stood on the ve- 
ry verge ofthe ocean. F)om that moment the current of the North Sea— 
so capricious and uncertain are the operations of the mighty element !— 
seemed aa Tt ceased to tell upon the projecting crags which had hith- 
erto sheltered Sunnyside; but seemed bent on enlarging the bay, and mak- 
ing a more decided sweep inland. The antique farmstead speedily disap- 
peared. No sea-wall that Mercy had means or opportunity to raise stayed 
the progress of the advancing enemy: and in four years the little territory 
of the boastful woman had, bit by bit, crumbled away. 


In the darkest corner of the day-room in the woman’s ward at Northamp- 
ton workhouse lingered on, not many years since, an aged person, whom her 
companions in misery all more or less feared, and were unanimous in describ 
ing as ‘a godless old body, whose thoughts and ways were far from canny.’ 

She was irritable, restless, peevish, uneasy—sorely burdened by decrepi. 
tude, and yet sadly averse to die. All allusion to the future seemed hate- 
fal. What remained to her of intellect reverted incessantly to the past.— 
She would sit the livelong day, and murmur eagerly to herself, as if striv 
ing to silence by self-vindication some compunctions feelings which arose 
within her. 

‘No crime to rob the dead—none—none! False oath 1—no!—no! never 
took one in my life! I said I never saw him again alive or dead. ‘Twas 
truth—truth! He wasn't dead ; for he was warm, and breathed. He wasn’t 
alive: for he could neither speak nor move Hh! ha' ha! Good! No lie? 
none!—none! But he grasped his note case tight—tight! Well, there was 
one beside him who wanted it more, and grasped it tighter. Ho! ho ! ‘twas 
a lucky chance. But where is it all now !—Down—deep down in the sea, 
—the cruel, restless, devouring sea !’ 

Whether these expressions had reference to any previous period of her 
life: whether they explained any gloomy mystery connected with the past; 
or whether—as the workhouse surgeon contended—they simply indicated 
the presence of mania in ove of its many varied forms, those must decide 
who are enabled by previous study and long experience to distinguish ac- 
curately between the workings of conscience and the visitations of dis- 
ease. 

—@—— 


THE ENTRANCE INTO LIFE OF ALEXANDER 
DUMAS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY A. R. R. 

I was about entering my twenty-first year, when my mother, coming into 
my chamber one morning embraced me with tears, and said, 

‘My dear, | have just sold all we possessed in order to pay our 
debts.’ 

* Well, my mother!’ 

* Well, my poor child, our debts paid there remain two hundred and fitty- 
three francs.’ 

‘ Per annum?’ 

My mother smiled sadly. 

‘ Por all our means *’ continued I. 

‘For all.’ 

* Very well, motber ; I will this evening take the fifty-three francs and 





hand when she returned ; ‘Couldn't very well; it wor so uncommon dark | set outfor Paris.’ 


and douly,’—dismal, it is to be presumed was the young gentleman’s mean- 
ing 


‘ | will see the friends of my father—Sebastiani and the Duke of Bellana, 
the Minister of War. My father who was an older general than them all, 


Mercy, when recalled by the coroner, admitted at once, and in the most | and who commanded four armies, has seen them all nearly under his orders. 


off-handed manner, the correctness of Blowt’s testimony 


We have a letter from Bellana, in which he says that it is to my father he 





owes his favour with Buonaparte; a letter from Sebastieni, in i 
thanks him for having permission fur his joining the army of Acti mbt 
of Jourdan, Beroadotte also. Very well ; | will go even to Sweden, if ne 
qaomry. and having found the king, will ap to his souvenir asa sol- 
ier. 
: what shall I do during that time ?’ 
* You are right—but be easy; I shall have no need 
Paris. I set A this evening.’ : +9 ah toe 
_ * Do what you will,’ said my mother, embracing me a sec ime; ‘ 
is perhaps an inspiration of God,’ and she lott oy verona 
{ leaped out of bed, more proud than saddened by 
heard, for I was abuut to be good for something, and to return to my mo- 
ther—not the cares ae had lavished on me, for that was impossible, but to 
spare those daily torments which narrow means always drag after them, and 
to support her aged years by my labour 1 was now aman; because theexist- 
euce ol a woman was about todepend on me. A thousand projects, a thousand 
hope through my mind ; besides it was impossible that | should not 
obtain all I asked for when I said to those men on whom my future hung, 
‘ That which I demand is for my mother ; for the widow of your old com- 
panion in arins; for my mother—my good mother.’ 
_ Born at Villers Coterets, a little town of about two thousand inhabitants, 
it may be easily guessed that it did not possess any great resources for edu- 
cation. A good and worthy abbé, loved and respected by everybody, had 
given me lessons in Latin for five or six years’; as for arithmetic, three 
schoolmasters in succession had given up all hope of driving the first foar 
rulesef arithmetic into my head. Instead of this I peamuad a rustic edu- 
catiou—that is to say, I rode every horse that came in my way, would go 
thirty miles toa ball, fenced pretty well, plaved tennis like Suint George, 
aud rarely musseda lave or pactridge at vairty paces. All m reparations 
made—an affair of no great ength—I went A Fall my anquelanene to an- 
uounce my departure tor Paris. 


In the cafe adjoining the diligence office there was an old friend of my 
father, and he had besides his triendship some gratitude to our family; for 
when he was wounded ove day out shooting, be caused himself to be car- 
ried to our house, and the attentions he had received trom my mother and 
sister remained on his memory. Of great influence from his fortune and 
»robity, he had carried by assault the election of General Foy, his schoofel- 
ow. He otfered mea letter for the honourable deputy. ~ I accepted it, 
emoraced him, and went to say adieu to the worthy abbe, who approved of 
my design, embraced me with tears in his eyes, and when I asked him for 
advice he opened the Bible, aud pointed with his fingers to these worde— 
* Do unto others as ye would that they should do unto you.’ 
_ That evening I left and arrived at Paris, where I put up in a modest hotel 
in the Rue Saint Germain Auxerrois. Convinced that society was calam- 
niated, that tho world was a garden of golden flowers, of which all the gates 
were about to open before me, and that ! had only, like ali baba, to pro- 
nounce the word sesame to cleave rocks, that same evening I wrote to 
the Minister of War, asking for an audience, and detailing my right to this 
favour in the name of my father, through delicacy passing over in silence 
the service that had been rendered, but by which a letter of the marshal, that 
[had at all hazards brought with me, incontestibly proved. I then went to 
bed, and dreamt dreams of the thousand and one nights. The next morn- 
ing I bought an almanac containing twenty-five thousaud addresses, and then 
I set out on my travels. 


the news I bad just 


My first visit was to Marshal Jourdan. He had very vague remem- 
brances that there ever had existed a General Alexander Dumas, but he had 
never heard that hehad ason. In spite of all Icould say I left him at the 
end often minutes, appearing very little persuaded of my existence. 

I next went to General Sebastiani. He was in his office : four or five se- 
cretaries were writing to his dictation. Each of them had on his desk, be- 
sides his pen, paper, and penkuives, a gold snuff-box, which he presented, 
open, to the general when he stopped before him. The general delicately, 
introduced his fore-finger and thumb, voluptuously tasted the Spanish snuff, 
and recommenced walking about the room, now lengthways, now across.— 
My visit was short, for whatever respect [ might have bor the general, I 
felt little inclination to become a snuff-box holder. 

I returned to my hotel a little disappointed—my golden dreams were tar- 
nished. [took up my almanac, and was turning over the leaves at hazard, 
when I saw a name i had so often heard pronounced by my mother with so 
much praise that I trembled with joy; it was that of General Verdier, who 
had served in Egypt under my father. I drove to the Rue du Faubourg 
Montmertre, No 4—it was there he lived. 

* General Verdier,’ I asked at the lodge. 

‘ The fourth story ; the little door on the left.’ 

I made the porter repeat it—yes, [had heard properly. ‘ Parblieu!’ said 
Ito myself, while I was mounting the stairs; ‘this, at all events, does not 
resemble the footmen of Marshal Jourdan, or the Swiss of the Hotel Se- 
bastiani. General Verdier: the fourth floor ; the door on the left. This mam 
ought to remember my father.’ 

reached the top of the stairs. A modest green cord hung by the door. 
I rang—waiting this third proof in order toknow how much I might de- 
pend upon mankind. The door opened ; a man of about sixty appeared.— 
He had on a cap bordered with fur, an old-fashioned waistcoat andj troa- 
sers falling about his shoes ; in one hand he held a palette charged with col- 
ours, and in the other abrush. I thought I had made a mistake, and looked 
at the other doors. 

‘ What do you want, sir?’ said he. 

‘To present my respects to General Verdier; but perhaps I am mistaken.’ 

‘ No, no, you are not mistaken, it is here.’ 

I entered into an atelier. 

‘With your permission, sir?’ said the man in the cap to me, seiting to 
work at a battle piece, in the painting of which I had a i him. 

‘ Certainly, if you will have tke kindness to tell me where I shall find the 
general.’ 

The painter turned round. 

‘What! parblieu ; ’tis I,’ said he. 

‘You?’ 

I fixed my eyes upon him with a look so full of astonishment that he be- 
gan to laugh. . 

‘General,’ said I to him, ‘I am the son of your old comrade in arms m 
Egypt—of Alexander Dumas.’ 

He looked steadily at me, and after a moment’s silence, said, 

‘’Tis true ; you are the picture of him.’ 

Two tears started into his eyes, and throwing down his brush he extend- 
ed ahand , which I bad a greater desire to kiss than to grasp. 

‘What brings you to Paris, my poor boy?’ said he; ‘for if | recollect 
rightly, yeu are living with your mother in I don’t know what village.’ 

‘ True, general ; but my mother is growing old, and we are poor.’ 

‘The songs of whichl know the air,’ murmured he. . 

‘I am therefore come to Paris in the hope of obtaining some small situa- 
tion in order to support her in my turn, as she has sapported me until now.” 

‘ Very proper ; but a pluce isa thing not easily got now-a-days.’ 

‘But, general, I have reckoned on your protection.’ 

‘Hum!’ 

I repeated. 

‘My protection!’ He smiled bitterly. ‘My poor child, if you wish to 
take lessons in painting, my protection can go so far as to give you some, and 
yet you'll be no great painter if you do not excel your master. My protec- 
tion! there is not anybody in the world besides yourself who would think 
of asking me for it.’ 

‘ And why 7?’ 

‘Is it not Sontuné those rascals have cashiered me under the pretext of I 
know not what conspiracy? so that, as you perceive, I paint pictures; do 
you wish to do so too?’ 

‘Thank you, general, | do not know how to draw a stroke, and the ap- 
prenticeship would be too long.’ " 

‘What do you wish, my friend? this is all I can offer you. Ah! there’s 
the half of my purse; ! didn’t remember it, for it is hardly worth the troa- 

e.” 


He opened the drawer of a small cabinet, in which there were, I well 
recollect, two pieces of gold, and about forty francs in silver ; 

‘1 thank you, geaeral, | am almost as rich as yourself,’ Tears were inm 
eyes. ‘I thank you, but you will give me some advice as to the aunt 
ings I ought to take.’ 

‘Oh! us much of that as you like.’ 

‘Let us see what are your desigus ; what have you done?” 

‘| have written to Marshal the Duke of Belluna.’ ’ 7 

The general, while painting a Cossack’s face, made a grimace which 
might be translated into, ‘If you have nothing else to depend upon, my 

por fellow. : . 

a I have also,’ added I, replying to his thought, ‘an iatrodaction to General 
Foy, the deputy of our department.’ 

‘ Ah. ab, this is another affair; very well, my child, don’t wait for the an- 
swer of the minister, carry your letter to the oe _and be easy, for he 
will receive you well. Now then, will youdine with me? and we will 
chat about your father.’ 

‘ With much pleasure, general.’ 

‘Come back at six o'clock.’ 

I took leave of General erdier. 

















On the morrow I presented myself at the honourable deputy’s, He tura- 
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CHe Albion. 
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ed roand, hearing the door of his sanctuary open, and, with his natural viva- 
city, fixed his piercing eyes on me. 

*M. Ale er Dumas?’ said he. 

* Yes, geveral.’ 

* Are you the son of him who commanded the army of the Alps?’ 

‘ Yes, general.’ 

‘He wasabrave man. Can [ be of any assistance to you? 
most happy to do all in my power.’ 

‘1 thank you for the interest you take. I have to give you a letter from 
M. Danre.’ 

* Let us see what my good friend says.‘ 

He began to read. 

— recommends you to me most particularly; he loves you, then, 
well.’ 

‘ As ason. 

‘Very well, let us see what we can make of you.’ 

‘ Whatever you like, general.’ 

* But I must first know what you are fit for.’ 

‘Ob nothing very great.’ 

‘ Let us see what you know—a little mathematics ?’ 

‘No, general.’ 

‘ You have at least some idea of algebra—of geometry —of 

He paused between eaeh word, and at each word | felt 

rolling off my forehead. 

‘ No, general,’ said 1, stammering. 

He perceived my embarrassment. 

* You bave studied the law ?’ 

* No, general.’ 

* Do you speak any living language !’ 

‘Italian pretty well, German badly ’ 

I will then place yon in Laffitte’s office. You understaad accounts?’ 

‘ Not the least in the world. Oh! general,’ said1, ‘my education has 
been neglected ; but J will make it up, | give you my word of honour.’ 

‘ But in the meantime, my friend, have you anything to support you?’ 

‘Oh! I have nothing,’ answered I, overwhelmed by the feeling of my in- 
capacity. 

‘Give me your address,’ said he, ‘I will reflect upon what I can do for 

ou.’ 

, I wrote. 

‘We are saved, you have an excelleat hand.’ 

Yes, indeed, I had that certificate of incapacity—a good hand—a good 
hand. I let my head fall between my two hands. General Foy continued, 
without perceiving what passed through my miud, 

‘Listen! I dine to-day with the Dake of Orleans; I will speak to him 
about you. Write out a petition.’ 

Tobeyed. He folded it up, after having written a few lines on the mar- 
gin, Ee it in his pocket, and, extending his hand in friendship, asked me to 

reakfast with him on the following morning. 

When I returned to my hotel I found a letter from the minister, whe, not 
having tine to receive me personally, asked me to explain by writing the 
subject of my demand. I replied that the audience 1 bad asked for had no 
other object than to give him the original of a letter of thanks he had writ- 
ten to my tather—his general ; but that, not being able to see him, 1 con- 
tented myself with sending him the copy of it. 

The next day I went to the house of Geueral Foy, my only hope 

‘Well,’ said he, with a smiling face, ‘ you are to enter the secretary’s of- 
fice of the Duke of Orleans as supernumerary, with a salary of 1200 francs; 
it is no great matter, but it is for you to sane! 

‘Iva fortane, and when shall | be installed 1’ 

‘To-day, if you wish.’ 

‘ Do you permit me to announce this good news to my mother ?’ 

‘Yes, place yourself there.’ 

I wrote to her to sell all that she had tocome to join me. When I had 
finished I turned toward the general; he was looking at me with an ex- 
pression of inexpressible A that reminded me that I had not even 
thanked him. [| leaped on his neck and kissed him He began to laugh. 


———___ 


AN IRISH PILOT ON BOARD AN INDIAMAN. 


I shall be 


ysics f’ 
perspiration 


On the 5th of April, 1833, the Hon. Company’s ship Danira passed the 


well-known rocks called the Bull, Cow, and Calf, on her way to Bantry 
Bay, whither she had been ordered to repair on her return from the East — 
Now it happeued that of toe hundred and forty persons on board the ship, 
not one had ever been in that bay before; and, consequently, as the weather 
was thick and windy, the Captain, as nightdrew on, became very anxious 
to secure the services of a pilot. However, several guns had been fired, 
the abutting cliff atthe entrance, called the Sheep’s Head, had been long 
passed, and the ship had advanced far into the bay, ere a small skiff was ob- 
served standing towards her. 
hove-to, the skiff alongside, aud our bero on board. His manners showed 
that he had been to sea, for he touched his cap reverently on reaching the 
quarter deck, and then with huge strides, that seemed like a march galva- 
nised, walked aft, where the Captaiu stood to receive him. 

It wasa group for a painter. About the middle of the quarter-deck stood 
a little, acute, aristocratic-looking gentleman, dressed in guld-banded cap 
and the Company’s uniform,—he is the Captain. Before him was a strange 
ungainly-loeking being, about six feet high, uncouthly dressed, and as re- 
markable in feature and form of limb, as inthe fashion of his apparel,— 
he was the pilot. Several officers, surrounded by Midshipmen, and here 
and there a Quartermaster, whose lantern threw a light on the central 
figures, and also enabled the spectator to discover some rough-looking per- 
sonages peering froma distance through the darkness, and endeavouring to 
gair a glimpse of the proceedings, complete the group. 

« My Lord, your Royal Highness, Admiral, Sir, sald the Irishman, making 
a grotesque inclination of his body, ‘I was the pilot that piloted the 
last Admiral into the harbour, and [ hope your honour will let me pilot you 
up.’ 

‘Are you well acquainted with the bay?’ said the Captain, eying him 
with intense curiosity, 

‘Troth your honour, does a man know his ownbreeches? Isn't it I 
that’s been cruising up and down here these seventeen years; and who 
onght to know it better than I do, your honour? Sure, I know it as well, 
every bit of it, Admiral dear, as ll the deck of my own little craft 
there, long life to her!’ 

A few more words passed, and as the Captain was anxious to secure his 
services, Pat proceeded to the poop, intrusted with all the power of a 
pilot. The ship at the same time was making about eight knots, and 
standing right up the bay witha fair wind. He continued walking up and 
down by the break of the poop for some minutes, giving occasional direc 
tions to the helmsman in avery seaman-like manner. At length he turned 
to the Captain. 

‘We must go about, Admiral.’ 

‘Go about! Why!’ 

‘ We shall be ashore in ten minutes, else.’ 

The Captain looked surprised ; but it is always very dangerous to ques- 
tion the wisdom of a pilot, and especially so in aship worth nearly half a 
million sterling; so the Captain demurred an instant, and complied. In 
one minute the ship resounded with the shrieks and shouts of Pipes and 
his myrmidons ; the officers flew to their stations, the men to theirs. 

‘ Ready, all ready,’ shouted the chief from the poop. 

‘Ready, O!’ replied a voice from the forecastle. 

‘Raise tacks and sheets—helm’s a-lee—-mainsail haul!’ and the hage after 

ards, that but a moment before appeared as immoveable as the fixed mast 
ttself, swung round with the lightness ofa wand in a dancer's hand. ‘ Steadi- 
ly withthe boom, there! Let go and haul!’ 

The fore yards were brought steadily round, and braced my up, the ship 
regathered ber way, and was soon rapidly ns the bay. But no sooner 
aid she near the opposite side, than, to the astonishment of all on board but 
one, the evolution was repeated; and this occurred several times. The 
night was dark and cold, and to the crew, who had just returned from India, 
it appeared especially so. The rain fell copiously ; it was a cold and cutting 
rain, ard the drops that struck the skin tingled hke shots. The wind was 
sharp and boisterous. The men sheltered themselves, as well as they could, 
behind the windward bulwarks: the Mids on the poop were glad to make a 
similar use of the hencoops. The Captain and Chief Officer applied them- 
selves assiduously to the night-glass, endeavouring to catch the features of 
either shore as they nour them alternately. At times they conversed 
earnestly together ; then they referred to the pilot, or desceuded to the cabin 
to examine their charts. 

‘ All right, all right, Admiral ; you'll see, we shall be there presently, may 
be,’ was his constant reply. 

But the Captain neither appeared to think it ‘all right,’ nor to be well 
convinced of the trath of the pilot's predictions. ‘I can’t imagine,’ said he. 
‘what he’s about—I don’t ped et. it atall. I have great mind to take the 
ship out of his hands. 1 wish the night would clear ap a little. He's ac- 
tually beating us out of the bay: Jove! isn’t that the Sheep's Head ?’ 

‘ It looks like it, certainly,’ said the oflicer 

‘And what woold your houour have it look like?’ suid Pat, who over- 
heard them 

‘ Whatare you about ? 


Are you drank, Sir?’ said the Captain. ‘ You're 
beating us out of the bay !’ 


— = 
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‘Oh! bating ye out of the bay is it, Admiral dear? Wait a minit, and 
ye'll seon see w I'm bating ye to.’ 

* Take the fellow below,” said tbe little Captain, 
‘ let me see no more of him till | send for bim. Con 
layed us an hour. I can’t conceive this fool's motive.’ 
lewrned afterwards. 

In a few minates the ship was 
uP the bay, and in due time the pilot, 

eck. 
‘Where are we now?’ said the Captain to him, as soon as he reached the 


ing into a passion, 
ad bien ' he has de- 
That the Captain 


in before the wind, and standing 
baving been sent for, reappeared upou 


Per Where are we 1’ replied Pat, looking around him, ‘ why this is Beer Is- 
land—what should it be?’ Didu’t I say we should be here presently, nuw, 
Admiral dear 1’ 

* What depth of water is there ?’ 

‘ About forty-five fathoms, surely.’ ! 

The leadline had already been passed, and in a few minutes the Quarter. 
master corroborated the statement. 

‘1 see,’ said the Captain, ‘you erred wilfully. 
us here at once 1—eh, fellow! eb, Sir!’ 

‘ Bring ye here at once!’ said Pat, doubtful 

‘Yes, Sir, at once, you scoundrel! What 
whole ship’s company exposed in a night like 
been here in half an hour from the time you boarded us. 
motive, sirrah? You ought to be cobbed.’ 

‘ To bring ye here at once | Was that what ye wanted, Captain?’ 

‘ Certainly,’ said the Captain, ‘ what else did | hire yoa for?’ 

‘And two pouuds for the like o’ that, and a fair wind, too! Admiral dear 
Wouldn't your honour a thought I'd beeu chating yet There'd a been no 
conscience in it at all, at all,’ said Pat, scratching his head. 

And thus, for conscience sake, had this Irishman been keeping a whole 
crew hard at work, and exposed to severe weather, for nearly an hour — 
Let the pious exceed that if they can. 

In a few minutes the anchor was dropped, the chain veered to ninety-six 
fathoms, the sails farled, the Boatswain had pi ‘Grog, O,’ and the wet 
and weary crew were fast forgetting the vexations they had endured from 
the Irish pilot. P 

I shall now give a minate description of oar hero; and the reeder must 
imagine a day to passin the interim. As I have said, his <4 ag was about 
six feet, his limbs were long and large, but ao ill-fitting that he looked like 
a man made by subscription ; that is, as if a dozen large men had contribu- 
ted each a limb, or some other portion, and he had been made up of the ag- 
gregate ; or, to adopt a more possible fancy, he seemed as if his limbs had 
been broken on the wheel, and badly set again. His dress consisted of a 
ragged tarpaulin souwester, an old brown —— 


Why did you not bring 


ly. 

do ou mean by it? to keep a 
is, when we might have 
What was your 


coat, which descended 


5 . ‘ . 
almost to his knees, and thirdly, what appeared at first sight to be pair of 
piebald trousers, bat which a close inspection showed to cousist of (wo pairs 


a pair of white over a pair of blue, w ich, as the holes did not {.\! in the 
same places iu both, were together as good as a whole one. The cuds of a 
blae worsted coinforter, which peeped out at the throat of his tightly-but 





Inafew minutes after, the Indiaman was | 


| toned coat, and a pair of Wellington-boots on a new and improved principle, 
having holes in the toes, as their owner said, fo let out the water, completed 
the worthy’s attire. His face was thin, bat red and weather-beaten ; his 
eye quick and restless; his hands immensely large and red. And now for 
his second adventure. 

| As our hero himself might have said, it was a dark windy night, about 
| four o'clock in the morning. ‘The Secoud Mate, a Midshipman, and a Quar- 
termaster, were the only individuals on the deck of the Hon. Company's 
ship Dunira, and probably the only ones awake on board. The two form- 
er were pacing the quarter-deck ; the latter, with his lantern beside him, 
stood motionless beneath the poop-awning, apparently listening to the wind, 
and watching the clouds, as they hurried past. The tread of the two offi- 
| cers, and the occasional splash of the waves, were the only sounds to be 
} beard. The moon was seen indistinctly througl the clouds, giving such an 
idea of her fall splendour as the remains of navy a baronial castle afford of 
their appearance in the hour of their completeness and grandeur. Distauce 
and time are alike in this. We never have a perfect view of the former ; 
neither have we of the past or future; but our deficiencies in actual know- 
ledge are more than supplied by fancy. So much for sentiment! Sailors 
see so mach that is grand, beautiful, awful, and varied, that if they have a 
ciiord of poetry in them, it must be struck into utterance. 

‘ Is iteight bells?’ said the oflicer. 

‘ Wants two miuutes, Sir,’ was the Quartermaster’s reply. 

‘ Light another lantern, bring it on deck, and then strike the bell ' 

The Quartermaster did as he was ordered. 

‘Call the Boatswain. Mr. 8 , tell the Chief Mate that it is eight 
bells.’ 

The Midshipman and Quartermaster each disappeared, and in a few 
—— returned; the Boatswain and Chief Officer soon appeared on 

eck. 

* How’s the wind ?’ said the first of these, 

‘ Dead south-west,’ replied the Mate of the watch. 

‘Right in our teeth ; but turn the hands up.’ 

{n a few minutes the silence of the ship was broken by the Boatewain 
and his Mates, with their pipes shrieking in chords until the decks rang 
again. ‘Up ail hammocks!’ resounded their melodious voices, and in an 
instant they darted below. 

‘Show a leg and save clew,’ said the Master-at-Arms, as he hurried for. 
ward on the gun-deck, groping his way among the hammocks with one 
hand, as he battoned his trousers with the other. 

Lights were soon distributed through the decks, and the half-sulky and 
sleepy sailors began to roll cut of their hammocks, which were soon lash- 
ed and carried on deck. 

‘ All hands up anchor,’ was the next cry with which the decks reverbe- 
rated. 

‘ Bring-to below, there,’ said the First Mate, speaking down the main- 
hatchway. ‘Bear a hard, and swift your capstan-bars here! All ready at 
the after-hatchway 1’ 

‘ All ready, Sir,’ was the reply. 

‘ All ready forward 1’ 

‘ All ready, Sir.’ 

‘Strike up, fifer! Huzza for Blackwall !’ 

The fifer fifed merrily, round went the men with the capstan bars, keep- 
ing time with their feet to his music, and shouting at intervals in chorus to 
rally themselves at their labour ; andin ashort time the ninety-eix fathoms 
of chain were rounded in, the sails loosed, and the old ship once more beat- 
ing out of the bay. But the wind was strong, obstinate, and opposed ; ere 
noon it had increased to almost a gale, and it was not until after eleven 
hours’ labour that the crew found themselves again abreast the Sheep's 
Head, where the pilot had brought them so much against their wish a short 
time before. That worthy was still on board; for the Captain foreseein 
the work to be gone through. and wishing to avail himself of his loca 
| knowledge, bad engaged him to keep a look-out on the forecastle ; and, as 
it did not seem likely that he would be able to get rid of him immediately 
after leaving the bay, had promised to take him to London, whither he was 
very anxious to go. 

‘One more tack,’ said the Captain, ‘and I think we shall do. 
pilot forward 7’ 

‘Yes, Sir; and he kept a smart look-out all through; he knows the bay 
well, and is no fool of a sailor, notwithstanding the trick he served us.’ 

As this passed our hero made his appearance, and, surmounting the poop- 
ladder with three awkward strides, made his way to the Captain. 

‘ All right now, Admiral” 

‘Yes; but why do you come aft?’ 

‘ There's no doubt I must go to London, now, Admiral, for my own little 
craft couldn't live in the likes of this at all, at ail !’ 

‘Yes; sol promised you. But go instantly forward again. 
you to keep a look-out there.’ 

‘ But it’s all right now, Captain. 
in half an hour.’ 

‘Go forward again, Sir; and don’t leave the forecastle without permie- 
sion. Jt blows fresher and fresher ; I think the fog is clearing a little ” 

‘Breakers ahead! close on the lee-bow!’ shouted a voice from for- 
ward. 

The Captain looked, and through the dense fog he could indistinctly per- 
ceive foaming and boiling breakers, as the sailor had reported, close on the 
lee bow. 

‘ What is that 7’ be earnestly inquired of the pilot. 

‘Sunken rocks, Admiral ll right, your honour! I know ‘em, as in- 
| deed it’s reason I should, seeing my own brother, Tim, God rest his sou! 
| was lost on them not a year ago.’ 
| ‘What water is there close to them ?’ 

‘ Forty fathoms.’ 

The Captain drew a deep breath. The ship was going at the rate of ten 
or twelve knots an hour. Whilst the above conversation passed, they were 
almost within the breakers; it was too late to attempt to go about. With 
the judgment and quick determination that marks a true sailor, the Captain 
instantly comprehended the extent of the danger and the only chance of 
escape. By standing right on, if wind, ship, and cordage hold them, they 
might weather the danger. On they went, every instant the breakers grew 
raore distinct and louder; the ship drew nearer and nearer, the gale seem- 
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ed to increase, the muzzles of her quarter-deck gens \ ere ploughing the 
water, the spray of the broken waves dashed half up the foresail, and they 
seemed determined to arrest her course, as, runk after rank, they broke 
against her bow ; and you might imagine her roaring im angry determisa- 
tion, as she rushed turoagh them, aod threw them indignantly aside ;—on 


—_ 


she went, as if madly rashing to destruction, the winds wiling ia ber rig- 
ging, like a legion of fiends, enraged that their ror retr were in- 
truded on, The bravest man on board held bis breath, as she drew oppo- 


site the breakers, not a word was » poken—the eyes of the whole crew were 
intently fixed on cne object; let a tack, or a sheet, start now, and there 
their grave before the m—they may perish within a few hours’ sail of their 


homes, and no mau be able to give an account of their fate. The C 
stood by the mizen-mast, boiling by a belaying-pim, his eyes tray 
with the warmest anxiety; ¢ cord and canvass 


slowly over the riggs 
was strained to its full 


ing, but none gave way. The Pilot's counte- 
nance, as he stared o} 


mouthed at the danger, was one of mingled fear 
and astonishment. The ship was almost within the breakers, as she swept 
by them—a moment more, and they were passed, The effect on all on 
board was as if there had beeu but one valve to all their bosoms, and that bad 
been suddenly opened. The officers met and smiled, as they turned to 
look at their late threatening enemy; the mon gathered in groupe to jest 
and descant upon it; the Pilot, with a very doubtfal expression of counte- 
nance, sidled up to the Captain, who stood where he had been ia the mo- 
ment of danger, and was now silently observing the conduct of the crew 





‘Allright, ye'll trast me agin when I say it’s allright, Adwiiral. I kaew 
| where they were.’ 

‘ Your carelessness nearly lost the sbip, sir.’ 

‘Ah! but dida’t | know the old craft—dida’'t | know what she'd go through, 
houey ?’ 

‘ Hold your tongue, sir. 
know about ber!’ 

‘Troth! buat didn’t | know what the 
iver?! 

* Go forward, sir; let me have no more of you.’ 

The Irishman slunk forward, no less abashed by the Captain's repadia- 
tion of his blarney, than by the consciousness of his own remissness; but 
we have potdone with him yet. 

On the day following that on which the last adventure occurred, the ship 
was in the Channel, and received on board the Isle of Wight pilot, a very 
respectable, quiet, decent kind of a man, named Love—Cupid in flushings, 
and no mistake. 

Our Lrishman bad now become a great favourite with the crew. We like 
those who can sympathise even with our feelings, and as the men had disco- 
vered that he shared with them in an unfortunate relish for strong liquors, 
they were not long in forgiving his treapasses as fa'ly as the most Christian 
spirit could have desired. Another greatsoarce of his popularity wasa pow- 
er be possessed of exciting laughter. There are two ways of — peo- 
ple langh—wit and folly ; by the first we find subjects for their mirth ; by the 
second we ourselves become the subject of laughter. In the first case we are 
laughed with; in the second we are laughed at—the first is the wit, the se- 
} cond the fool. Now, our Lrishman had little wit, but his folly was so hu- 
; morous that but few would have wished him to have exchanged it for wit. 
| To look at hia, and try to imagine him either saying a grave thing or doing 
a wise one, wus like playing a little farce to onesell, the thing seemed so im- 
possible. If be stambled into trouble, he soon managed to blunder ont 
again; and the mode of escape was generally as ludicrous as the accident. 
A hammock had been given him, but ashe preferred a roomy berth, a luxu- 
by which the spacious accommodations of his own hooker had probably 
rendered necessary, and he had hitherto slept in the sail room or on the deck, 
as suited his pleasure, about nine o'clock, having — the Midshipmen 
out of two glasses of grog, the Boatswain out of another, and the Captain's 
Steward of afourth, he betook himself to the deck ; and although it was rain- 
ing very fast, he laid his head ona coil of ropes, and slept for some time.— 
Atleneth he awoke, and finding his position rather uncomfortable, remov- 
ed to beveath the poop awning, and there he stood in his wet flushing, look 
ing about as desirable a bedfellow as a well soaked bear. The awning ca- 
bin, near which he stood, Lad been appropriated to the use of the Inle of 
Wight pilot ; who having about an hoar before slung his cot, made hie bed! 
and disposed every thing to his own satisfaction, returned to his duty on 
deck, and about eleven o'clock, as if to adda crown of reward to his indus- 
try and forethought that bad made such comfortable arrangements, a caddy 
servant entered, and placed a bumper of grog on the locker, to await Mr. 
Love’s retarn. It was done in an instant; but Pat had observed the ’ 
ceeding, as also the interior of the cabin. The sheets of the cot looked 
white and inviting—the grog was a very bait for him. 

‘Who is that for?’ said he tothe servant. 

‘ For the pilot.’ 

‘ And maybe he'll enjoy it,’ said Pat. 

The servant went below, and in a few minutes afterwards the Irishman 
was reposing in supreme comfort, Mr. Love's grog being we can’t say pre- 
cisely where 

The night continued equally, and it was nearly six o'clock inthe morning 
before the proprietor of the cabin could quit his duty for the payee of in- 
dulging himself in the laxury of repose. ‘What a blessing to have one’s ca- 
bin to onesell,’ said he, as he closed the door, ‘now for a glorious anvoze.’— 
He placed his lantern on the locker. It burned dimly, for the flame was 
already half hid in the socket. He tried to snuff it with his fingers, and out 


You never sailed in lier before ; what could you 
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itwent. ‘1 can turnin without it,’ wae his conselation. ‘1 wender where 
a have put my grog.’ His heart exulted as he felt the glass, but sunk as 
he lifted it to his lips. 


‘Gone again,’ be exclaimed; ‘a —— so 6($Hang 
these crews of Indiamen—sweepings of London!’ After a few impreca- 
tions he proceeded to undress—an operation at which sailors are usually ex - 
peditious. ‘How this deck looks,’ be observed, laying his hand on the bed 
clothes tor the first time. ‘There's a wet swab in the bed! Why it’s full 
of wet swabs! I'll complain to the Captain! Wet, all over, as sea-weed in 
the gulf! There's a man in the cot! Turn out! Who are you? I'll break 
every bone in your body |’ 

A storm of blows on the top of the cot, and kicks at the bottom, disturb- 
ed its inmate. ‘ What's the matter 7’ said he, slowly raisiog himself on his 
elbow. 

‘Matter! You're in my cot.’ 

‘Eugh" replied Paddy, lying complacently down a gain, ‘ that all’ 
aisy, man, can't ye; there's room for two!’ 

—— a 
THE HOWLING DERVISHES. 


“ What !—can fair Athena fall !— 
Manat the bird of Minerva close its eye !'—Nacnup. 

A tight-braced little brigantine—I1 Faleonera—cut its path through the 
waters as sharply as a wedge, with alittle catch of the wave, and as little 
able tocontend against a contrary breeze ; still, as the wi.d proved favour- 
able she wafted us safe into the classic waters of the Pirmus, cast ber an- 
chor, and with little trouble soon rowed us ashore—ashore on classic 

round, 
, Oh, the stirring buoyant feelings of youth !~say, do they tend to evil or 
good in an after day? However deceptive the illusion, surely it should 
lead to the elevation of sentiment, and that of a kind which might not err, 
or debase the nobility of mind cherished by the aspiring and emulous youth. 
Athens—Athens, the bewitching mistress of Greece—was before him ; and 
who would not bend the knee before such an idol 7 

Through all the phases of life, let us say or think as we may, experience 
teacheth us that we are all swayed by circumstance. Thos I felt on land- 
ing at the harbour of the Pirens: a powerless feeling came over me—I 
saw Athens in the distance—for the time I could not mount my horse. What 
did this feeling of helplessness arise from? Was it that the modern must 
stil] succumb to the ancient? or, that we clothe in imagery and poetic beau - 
ty the deeds of days long since gone _ Whether true or false, certainly it 
has, and still preserves its powerful effects over an imaginative mind ; and 
we, the creatures of a day, possess not strength of mind to resist the over- 
powering fascination. 

While raising the bridle of my horse, the sacred name, Marathon, sound- 
ed in my ear; the very thought and association paralyzed me—the reins 
dropt, and the steed wended its way as it willed. 

After passing through a shady and extensive grove of olive trees, the 
stillness provokingly disturbed by the king and chirping of a pack of 
locusts, Athens burst upon my view ! At this point, Scoteman as | am, the 
striking resemblance to the lovely and unique capital of fair Scotia's land, 

ears, long years of absence ale the vivid panorama more powerful and 
impressive. [know not what came over me; | sat me down and wept— 
I could not help it—'twas the tear of the enthasiastic—the ardent youth— 
when far away, the recalling of the heathery hills, which gladdeoed his 
drooping beart— 
“ When boyhoed ran frolic through his veins 
And all was sunshine.”’ 

We approached the partially-ruined mad walls—the Acropolis towering 
proudly above—and entered the lowly yate opening opon, and leading to, 
the street of the Tripods. The perfect little temple, named the Lantern ol 
Dicgenes, soon came in view. Oh! how the charms of association crowd - 
ed rapidly on my bewildered memory! Athens! —there was a feeling of 
rapture in the very name, 
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graved on a marble slab, the rales and regulations of the marketing times 
ot old ; there still ,and does to this day, the measures for corn and 
wheat—long ere the sliding scale of Sir Robert Peel was ever dreamt of 
itscemed as if the dead were mingled with the living. “ Measure for 
Measure” still held the balance —justice yet sat omnipotent in Athens. 

At the rapid close of the evening—for the ord in that land is as rapid 
and ious as all clxe—we reached the hotel, the only one then in the 
fair througl: crumbling Athens. Vitali, the host, did the honours well, and 
afforded more comfortable accommodation than could have been expected 
The water-melou was refreshing ; the fatigues of the voyage insured @ sound 
slumber. 

The cotsing morning burst forth in matchless brilliancy. The sharp and 
pineciog sound of a brace of large holster pistols, in the court ra gave 
the early announcement of the presence of the English Consul, a Greek, 
Logotheti by namo ; and, in truth, one of the most ignorant, and of course, 
one of the most vain, in Athens, “drest in a little brief authority.” Our 
Greek representative provided our borses and provision ; in short, became 
our valet de place. Yor the moment, we felt a qualm in debasing our Con- 
aul to such a mercenary office ; be seemed to court it, and the fawning of 
the creature confirmed it. Money ! money! money! will accomplish any- 
thing ; it will sliake a king from his throne, aud make a beggar a king. The | 
goldea rule holds well in the spiritual sense—woes 1.5! it seems w clench 
as firmly in a worldly sevse. 

We arose, aad soon made our respectful appearance iv the presence of 
the redoubtable British Consul. ‘There he sat on horseback, with his hols- 
ters high on the pummel of his saddle, accompanied with a few slight Ara- 
bian steeds ; for, among many other vocations, he seemed to embrace that 
of a borse dealer,—nankeon jacket and continaations, profusely laced—the 
large mustache, sli htly shaded with the narrow European hat, a little turn- 
ed to one side ; all having the bearing of a rather nondescript modern beau 
in all Mall or Oxford street. tleavens! was this Athens! Shades of Mil- 
tiades, Pericles, ‘Themistucles, Demosthenes, boundless, endless as are your 
honoured names! avoid the sight of the modern silly dandy Logo heti! 

A cigar was all that was wanting to complete the caricature; and lu ! he 

at. 

What a trifle may mar our dearest hours of contemplation! A spider 
might do it—aye, even a fly night break the feeble and almost invisible 
thread which unites this nether to a higher world, Then wonder not that 
I felt annoyed with the matter-of-fact representative of my country. Luck- 
ily for roe and my friends, at the moment another personage was announced 
ander the imposing name of Monsieur le Professeur d’Ecole, which, in 
sim) 'e language, meant the parish schoolmaster ; still this worthy professor 

some knowledge of the remains of antiquity, being well versed 
inthe geography and outlines of the environsof Athens, and we instantly chose 
referred him as our guide. On this Logotheti’s occupation was gove ; 
he viewed not the neglect asa slight to the union jack, which, for the enn, 
he had ostentatiously perched upon his housetop, but asa distressing loss 
to hie purse. 

Breakfast over, our worthy lost, ever anxious to please, gently opened 
the fragile door, and said it was near the hour when the Howling Dervishes 
were to commence their solemu service in the Temple of the Winds. De- 
siroaus to witness this strange spectacle we hastened thither. 

The temple of the Winds, one of the few perfect remaias of Grecian art 
now left in Athens, is small, but of felatihd propuetion, something in the 
shape of a peutagon, four sides of which have large and fine reliefs (still al- 
niost entire), representing the four seasons, while the fifth division commands 
the entry ordoor way. This upiqoe litue marble temple almost alone es. 
caped the ruthless band of Lord Elgin, and owes its preservation, in the 
midst of much devastation, chiefly to the sacred body of the Dervishes hav- 
ing long been in the custom of performing their worship in it. ‘These men, 
or rather priests, are looked up to, and held in the greatest veneration, by 
the Turk; closely allied with his faith, the common Dervish is so; but 
much more so the howling Dervish ; and it is not to be wondered at after 
their almost appalling aud singular mode of worship. 

After taking off our slippers, we entered, on stocking sole, into the Tem- 
le—aye, into the Temple of the Winds! which had etood the changing 
last of many generations —for what? to witness the infatuation of man in 

the niveteenth century. 

The Howling Dervishes wore there, attired in their usual costame, con- 
sisting of a long conical hat of grey fult, a long grey staff gown-dress, and 
a variety of odd looking instruments, chiefly cut outof horn, stuck in their 
arr: they sat cross -legged and in silence round the sides of the Temple. 

slight murmuring was audible, and in a few minutes they began to show 
life and move, the motion becoming quicker and quicker till they gained 
their feet. About twenty of them muttering prayers all the while, sprung 
around withall the rapidity of lightning, and that with such precision an 
steadiness that each barely touched the hem of bis neighbour's garmen!.— 
Kven as a looker-on, my 1eud became giddy. Their voice and shriek be- 
came loader—their excitement aud violence of action greater; then draw- 
ing the instruments from their waistband—baring their breasts, they inflic- 

wounds on themselves, so smart that the blood flowed over their gar- 
ments; then came the howling, sometimes hollow and fearful, at other times 
loud and piercing. 

Violence of action—excitement—agony—seemed at their height ; still the 
blood flowed more treely—the how! and groan became the more acute and 
paiuful to the listener, The test of their devotion was proved by those who 
suilered most, and still preserved with correctness the rapid circular mo- 
tion, At last all was hushed. 

The monotonons and almost inaudible notes of the mandoline, intimating 
this sad ceremony at an end, could not soothe or throw a balm over the nar- 
row-mindedness and degradation of my fellow-men. I never felt so little 
—su sen humiliated ; the pride of manhood seemed departed, and de- 
perted orever. 

The Dervishes bent their heads in the dust, muttering a prayer to Alla for 
the Grand Sultan, 

1 was not alittle surprised afterwards at seeing these very men, who, but 
alow minutes before, seemed sutlering under the most intense agony, walk- 
ing calmly out of the Temple, retiring to their respective cells as if nothing 
uncommon bad occurred to them; and hale and able-bodied men they were. 
My surprise was alterwards lessened when I ascertained that the same par- 
ties performed the like service twice a week, and that this mortifying of the 
flesh rarely extends beyond the skin. 

‘Tam within a few weeks sail of London,’ said | to myself, on my return- 
iug to the hotel, ‘and can such infatuation exist so near our doors?’ Man! 
the noblest, yet the most bewildered and deluded of creation, is this thy 
progress of civilization in the year 18207 

* All that’s bright must fade :’ 

So saith the almost-hackneyed line of our modern Anacreon. But Athens 
at this ceoeae day gives goodly hope of revival, and at least affords a come- 
ly semblance of that which she once was. Calm down the jealousy and 
— intriguing propensity of the Greek, and Minerva will again preside 

high command over this most talented and fascinating race. Taste and 
Genius still slumber there. Arouse! awake them! In a moment of time 
they will burst the trammels of long sleepy years, and stand in proud su- 
periority before you. 

Tell me, who hath not, in meek submission, bent the knee to Greece? 
— painting, sculpture, taste—all, have williugly thrown down the palm, 

w Greece to tread upon it gently. 

The grandeur and nobility of action and of mind with them became par- 
amount ; and out of fallen man, they embodied in him the attributes of a 
god! For a moment look at the daily pursuits of the world—creeping, ser- 
vile, mercenary, at the best; thus we labour and plod on from the cradle to 
the grave. Was itso with the brilliant repablicot Greece? No! their ef. 
forte were exerted in a nobler field; and in our present debased aud sunken 
state, the more we reflect upon it the more we feel amazed. 

Greece! | have mingled with thee, and with regret | have partedjwith 
thee. I look back to thee now with that yearning which the ianocent babe 
feels towards its anxious mother—an enviable desire to seek again that 
source which giveth life to all. 

A fascinating afternoon induced us to mount our steeds, and wend our 
ride round the base of Mount Hymeotus, in order to visit the delightful and 
secladed villa of the widowed Madame St. Roque. The wild thyme on 
the sides of this classic mount was in ful! bloom and in much profusion; aud 
the emblems of industry plied their unwearied vocation with matchless 
perseverance. Whata beautifal and practical example unto man! What 
a striking warning to the slaggard! I have seen the spiuning-jennies of 
Manchester, but | would match the busy bees of Mount Hymetus against 





We approached, and after being introduced by the worthy and honoared 
dame, wok our seats. Coffee and preserves soon appeared; the eldest 
daughter coatinaiug her song and guitar, while the younger daughter in com. 
pliment, around the refreshments, presenting at the same time a 
bouquet of aromatic flowers to each guest. Here | found trae accomplish- 
ment, unaccompanied with exterual display. 

The sketches and water-coloured drawtngs of the various ruined temples 
of Athens, executed by the eldest sister, were truly masterly and striking ; 
and my surprise increased as | turned over the contents of the portfulio 
from time to time, 

Well ! thought 1.—with all the silent caution of my country,—what would 
the all-accomplished dames of our modern Athens think, if they saw these 
fine, clever, and classic productions of the pencil, reared at the foot of the 
remote Mount Hy metus! 

In everything, however perfect it may seem te be, there is always a 
marplot ; this seldom or never fails, and succeeds when least ex 

{u our party there chanced to be a little dapper, selt-sufficient, grotesque, 
bombastic Frenchman; with him, manner, compliment, extravagance of 
flattery, were completely put hors de combat; his name was Mons. Tricon. 
Whilst, in that charming evening, the eldest daughter, Catina, continued, 
from compliment, her song, this little wasp was cuntinually pouring in his 
poisonous honey of flattery—excessive aud uncalled for. At length Catina 
paused ; the attitude which she assamed was truly beautiful and impressive. 
For the moment, she laid her guitar aside ; and, raising the right band—with 
her fore-finger pointed upwards—whilst she spoke in Freuch; * Monsieur,’ 
said she, ‘ we possess an adage in the Greek, which greatly loses in the 
translation ; ‘tis this,’ continued she, looking upwards (and the setting sun 
seemed reflected in the rich mirror of the Athenian eye )—' She who placed 
her trust in the words of man, her faith is founded as firm as the sunshine 
ia winter, or the passing cload in summer.’ Monsieur Tricon looked as- 
tounded, aud for oace, abased. Catiua, with that matchless ease natural to 
the Greek, resumed her polite and attentive occupation. 

in due time we retired, more than satisfied with the hospitable recep- 
tion; and the sun had set before we reached our hotel. We went to rest, 
with the firm intention of dreaming of Greece and the bauks of the Hissus. 


SS —————_—_—— 


THE CABINETS OF EUROPE. 


We have known connoisseurs, ihe most enthusiastic admirers of picto- 
rial and sculptural art, who were totally indifferent to the beauty in real 
life of landscape, animals, and human forms. Nothing is so common as 
this practical paradox. Whatseems stil] more extraordinary is, that some 
ot ihose who are the most ardent students of history and most versed in the 
lives of departed worthies, should be indifferent to the present position of 
those on whom at this moment rests the well-being of sublunary things. It 
would be very uncourceous and unjust to assume that our readers partake 
ot this tailing; therefore we shall hesitate to throw a glance at the melan- 
choly decline and deficiency of statesmen throughout the Continent. To 
our own siaiesmen this must be a most important consideration, In the 
still recent times of general wartare, the European equilibrium of power 
was the all-absorbing subject tor which battles were constantly fought, and 
the lives of more than a miilion of men were sacrificed to restore that bal- 
ance inthe last war. In times of peace, but not without emergencies, trials, 
and clashing interests, like our own, the disturbance of the equilibrium is 
no less pusilive, owing to the want of energy, intellect, and corresponding 
action in the councils of certain cabinets. In all acts of general policy— 
and such general policy is always the most philanthropic—a statesman re- 

resenting one country in its relation with other nations, supposes the mem- 
Gere of other cabinets to have rational views; to be able to see the real in- 
terests of their Sovereign, and able to control his subjects in the fulfilment 
of treaties. But in the tormation and maintenance of compacts between 
the members of the great human family of civilized ‘nations, at this mo- 
ment most plans of general policy are of impossible achievement, from the 
state of foreign cabinets, which every day lose their brightest ornaments. 
We will exemplify this by passing rapidly in review the different cabinets 
of Europe. Ours not being a political journal, we will only present skeiches 
and profiles. 

Spain has been shaken to the very dregs, and not one great man has 
come ‘to the surface. In the Spanish Cabinet, Martinee de la Rosa, the 
poet, is a more helpless dramatis persona than any he would consent to ad- 
mitamongst the walking gentlemen of his dramas; and his other colleagues 
are like M. Mon, who is the Minister, but can never be justly denominated 
the head, of the finances of Spain. The only ruling powers of the Spanish 
Cabinet are wielded by two personages entirely guided by private interest 
—GQueen Christina, who wields the power of money and corruption, and 
Narvaez, who is a trucalent Goth, and throws his sword, like another Bren- 
nus, iuto the balance. In that cabinet, no portrait is worth the limning. 

In Greece, there is the most extraordivary combination of despotism and 
avaichy. Poor King Otho is a mere puppet, dancing the most wolul an- 
tics, alternately at the command of Mavrocordato and Coletti—the first 
backed by England, the other by France. If modern Greece be a Phenix, 
it is only because it is barning down into ashes, from which alone it can 
revive after complete combustion. 

In Belgium, there is but a transitory cabinet at this momen;; one of the 
recently appointed ministers has just reached our shores, delighted to be off 
his forced bargain. The only power is that of King Leopold, because he 
alone is permament in office ; and by the help of his astuteness and money, 
he manages always to secure in his hands the ends oi the strings of the 
cabinet puppets, whatever their political colour. The Belgian statesmen are 
of that coarse and vulgar cast that it were vain to attempt cadinet portraits 
of them. 

In France, Louis Philippe first set the example his son-in-law now so 
dext: rously follows—a system which, like that ot Erard’s patent pianos, has 
new springs, new sounding-board, and doable action, but requires a first- 
rate performer to prodace the latent harmony out of opposed and jarring 
notes, Louis nee and Leopold are the Lisiz and Thalberg of the new 
system But when these Royal virtuosi turn their backs or depart, the un. 
ruiy children strike up wolul discords. Still, coustitutional France has the 
must canning subjects—far-seeing in mischief as they are capricious and 
volatile to manage ; therefore should there be an efficient cabinet; whereas 
not a man under the age of fifly is to be found in the whole country with 
the least talent for office; and past that age, there are only three of sufficient 
capacity to play any prominent part. Thiers, Mole, and Guizot, are 
the only three possible ministers in France. Guizot only remains in office 
because there is nobody to put in his place; for in spite of his great integ- 
rity in money matters, and his marvellous powers of oratory, the nation at 
large hate him, from political prejudice. ‘Those who wish well to his cause 
| ike wise recoil, from the conviction that, in spite of his having for his cug- 
| nizance, and for the motto on his seal and on his carriage, a straight line, 

with linea recta brevissima, ‘ \’austere intrigant,’ as Royer Collard called him, 
is the most tortuous of men, and is so inclned to mendacity, that from his 
childhood he has prevaricated even in trifles, ‘ pour /e plaisir de mentir,’ as 
another celebrated personage said of him. 

Thiers cannot r turn to power until the past is forgotten; Church, King, 
and nation, to him serve but as pawns, to play a desperate game ot inter. 
est. He not only utterly degraded the cabinet and himself in his last ven 
ture, but his nominatians, in certain personages’ opinion, were tantamount 
to a declaration of war in Europe; whilst Mole. no less of an Arlequin, al- 
though with more observance of external dignity, is labouring under the 
infliction of the common enemy, Time—which, betore we have finished our 
review, will be seen to have invaded all the cabinets of Europe. 

Marshal Soult—who, ahhough a vualgar-minded egotist, an abominable 
turn-coat, and a thorough-paced marauder in France as weii as in Spain,— 
trom military renown, real or usurped, from his energy, immense fortune, 
and savoir faire, has imparted so much importance to the cabinet—is a 
striking instance of the impossibility to repair the void created by the effect 
of time, in our age, so marvellously sterile, not only of heroes, but of men 
of sound capacity. Whiist the Cabinet and the Court are on their knees to 
the illustre epee, not at least to remove his name from the firm of Louis 
Philippe, Soult, Guizot, and Company, the only person who has been thought 
ot to replace hin is Marshal Sebastiani, who in war was always an idiot, 
and in statesmanship and diplomacy had shrivelled into a mummy ten 
years ago; and morally he will remain so, even if he had a hnndred wet- 
nurses, ipstead of the two who nourished his seconde enf. ce last winter.— 
The repose of France and Belgium, and the peace of Europe, rest on the 
lives of their present Sovereigns—and one ot them is seventy-three! 

Let us now, with a stroke of Asmcdeus’s wand transport ourselves to 








them. Soon we reached the retired, enviable, and classic abode of Madame 
St. Rogue. Wedismounted. The aged, though comely widow, shrouded 
under # hood of large dimeusions, gave us a hearty welcome; and after 
leading us through a shadowy and lovely vista of drooping vines and orange 
trees, the opening barst upou the entranced view. Her two daughters sat 
playing their guilars, reclining on a marble seat projecting in front of a cool 
dolicious fountain; the Temple of Minerva, seen in the distance, mel 














St. Petersburgh, and take a look at the Rassian Cabinet. The Chancellor 
of the Empire and Grand Conjaror in Foreign Affairs never wasa genius. 
He was endowed with great perspicacity and sirung common sense, and 


| likewise with a frame of body equally strong; he has a nerveas tempera- 


ment, from the very fact of its not being finely organized, and is callous to 
all those influences that prey on men of genius, and dis'urbtheir equanimity, 
and which he has held obedient to his will in the pursuit and attainment 


lowed by the golden sun, setting in his glory over the Acropolis of Co- | of his raling object and interest. Thus did he rise amids: the obstacles and 


rinth ; while, in the ethereal maze, the two daughters seemed veiled in cali 
and transparent beauty : the sounds were heard—the fingers moved, yet all 
the while, the two sisters seemed to repose in a world of their own; their 


intrigues of courts—thus did he achieve the labours assigned to him by the 
unquestioned wills of absolute masters. Bat in such men the mercuria! 
elasticity of the mind is soon lost; and for ten years M.de Nesselrode has 


feelings blended into one, the enviable feeling of joy and contentment.— | so much declined, tbat we have ofien been astonished at the coarseness o! 
Such a tair vision, the harp of Ossian could have embodied, and made it a} his habits of thought. and the want of elevation of his views. ‘The Em- 


lasting image of the phantasy of after years. 


peror has confidence ia M. de Nesselrode,’ said a witty nobleman, ‘ just as 





{ have in Doctor S——, my physician, who bas little acumen and no ip- 
spiration by naiure—who, like an augur, has studied his victims—has had 
immense practice, and with this, however unjustly, comes a reputation for 
success, which in medicine and in diplomacy wields a mesmeric influence.’ 
M. de Nesselrode maintained bis reputation by the assistance of under 
secretaries of surpassing talent, such as M. de Brunow formeriy, and M. 
de Woronzuw, much inferior to his predecessor, at present; but his on! 
thoughts are to economize the reputation and the money he has acquired, 
Ee tat the field of action on the one hand, and of expenditure on the 
other. 

Amongs: the other leading men in Russian affairs, that noble giani, Count 
Orloft, is a man of energy and of consiaerable mental elevatien, but he ap- 

lies them but little to statesmanship and diplomacy. M. d Ouvaroff is a 
ighly-gilled /itterateur, as his exquisite little volame on Rome would alone 
saffice to prove; but his talents are too exclusively absorbed by the control 
of native art and literature (which in Russia are wisely compelled to 
wear a strait-jacket) to be reckoned as an important member of the po- 
litical circie. 

Prince Mentshikorf, the Minister of the Navy, has much wit, but no great 
capacity ; and at the War Office, Prince ‘Tchernicheff is but a ci-devant 
jeune homme. One of the mest recently appointed ministers has one foot in 
ihe grave, and his principal assistant a) pears as if he had been disinterred 
purposely to fill his office. 

The remaising leaders of St. Petersburgh are still more unimportant 
characters, and of all the inferior agents of power in Russia, not one in a 
hundred but is unsound and un-trusiworthy. But ‘ Mens agitat molem,’ 
says the poet, and the giant intellect and energy of the Emperor Nicholas 
pervades the whole of the \orpid and unwieldy mass of his overgrown em- 
pire. Nothing so amusing as the astonishment and comments of all Eu- 
ropean scribblers, at the sweeping nature of his decrees, and the lighming 
rapidity of his movements, ‘The Jatter united to the flashes of thought con- 
linually passing in his brain, and which you see reflecte and darting as it 
were at each moment trom his eyes, have obtained ior him a reputation of 
labouring under a species of inadness. But those who remember the im- 
mense extent of his empire, the corruption of all classes of public officers, 
and the comparative incapacity of their leaders, allowing the whole weight 
and responsibility of state affairs to rest on the Autocrat’s shoulders, will 
neither be astonished at the rapidity of his movements, the eternal agitation 
of his restless thoughis and of his sleepless eyes, nor at the immense field 
of operation his Ukases so sweepingly embrace. The Emperor Nicho as 
carries the whole cabinet of St. Petersburgh about with him in his head; 
he is to his empire what the brain and heart are to the frame, the trunk and 
the limbs to the human body. 

Cross the Russian tromtier—you are now in Prussia. Here behold a 
King, by his mental Quixottism, and his dreams of human pertectibility, by 
every imaginable means stirring up a mora! and religious revolution in 
Germany. His heart is good; his mind is stored with a}! the science and 
universality of knowledge of an encyclopedia; but in his mind, as in the en- 
cyclupéedia, the close-packed items follow each other in wonderful contrast 
and contradiction. Inordinately vain of his oratory, he is forever talking 
most indiscreetly, and, in the goodness of his heart, he makes promises as 
bumerous and as chimerical as those of an Italian mountebank ; whilst in 
the day dreams ot his power, as head of church and state, he thinks himself 
infallible as the Pope, and that he can amalgamate Catholics and’ Proies- 
tants into a Puseyism of his own invention, as well as control the march of 
the mcral revolution he has so rash)y created. Two of his best ministers 
have one after the other gone mad from the harassing though's of their re- 
sponsibility, for the result of the wild Utwpias be preaches, Baron de Cantiz, 
their successor, is a good man and a sounddiplomatist, but without renown, 
and apparently unequai tothe task under which his predecessors have sunk ; 
whilst the King’s habitual choice of ren for ministers at home and repre- 
sentatives abroad, appears only destined to illustrate his singular want of 
insight into haman character and practical statesmianship, 

Let us take another flight across hill and dale—now we are at Vienna. 
In the convulsion already begun in Germany, behold enslaved Italy, and 
the free-spirited and ever-restiess Hungary, with Bohemia and its states, so 
prone to imitate the example of their co-subjects the romantic Magyais, all 


the detested ycke of the mother-country, which they surpass in numbers as 
well as in talent and energy. Prince Metternich, whose arts and talents 
have magnetized them into sleep, has long passed the average period of 
human existence. His more hopeful colleagues, Fiqvelmont and Kollorat, 
are as old as himself; whilst Prince Esterhazy, the fittest successor, ner- 
vously recoils from all office and responsibility. ‘here is aot in the Ausirien 
service a man of rank to spare, even for an ambassador; Count d’Appony 
in Paris, and Count Colloredo at St. Petersburgh, being the only noble di- 
plomaticts, young or old, who enjoy the world’s esteem for ability. Some 
of the Austrian ambassadors, as we ali know, are lotally devoid of every 
great quality ot heart or head to represent a great Sovereign and nation, The 
only man that can be dreamt of to ‘boweher ce terrible trou,’ on the retreat 
or decease ol the great Austrian statesman, is a man who some ten years 
since was clerk ina provincial administration in Bohemia, with a salary of 
filty pounds a year—Count Munch-Bellinghausen. This personage has 
risen, thanks to his talents, and to the dearth of them in his superiors, to 
one of the most difficult, responsible, and dignified offices—that or Repre- 
sentative of Austria in the Germanic Diet, and its President. He alone ap- 
pears to present the hope of possessing talent sufficient to become a fit sub- 
stitute for his great patron, Metternich. But the whole of the great and 
powerful aristocracy of Ausiria will resist the nomination of a man of birth 
80 inferior to their own: on whom the importance of his office and the de- 
bility of his Sovereign will confer such surpassing power, which he may 
employ to humble and control those who may be considered his natural 
enemies. 

Such is the true state of the Cabinets of Europe. Setting politics aside, 
it is a curious feature of our age—in which greater things are achieved than 
in past centuries, by the combination of men—that those great inteHects 
should have ceased to exist, which singly guided and controlled their fellow- 
men in bygone days. 


— AGRIGULIURS, 


BY J. &. SKINNER, ESQ. 








The following account ofa meeting, of an Agricultural Association in Eng- 
land, leaves no necessity to say anything in proof of the usefulness of such 
associations, or of the progress that Agriculture is making in that country 
as an intellectual pursuit. 

Here it will be seen, that instead of putting all dependence for improve- 
ment. as we do, on devices to ensure a mere congregation of men and fat 
beasts, sheep and swine, and heaviest* crop on an acre, the best of which, 
unless it be now and then a choice one imported, are no better than the 
best were a dozen years ago, they go there, for discussions which develope 
the principles of their pursuit. They open the vista that discloses the bound- 





less field in which the mind is invited to enter, and make discoveries that 
| shall lead to new applications of science, and new combinations of chemi- 
} cal agencies and mechanical powers, to be applied in giving greater eflici- 
ency to the materials and elements of fertilization at our command. 

Here in these proceedings it is seen that Agricultural Societies have the 
spirit to employ “ Coxsurtinc Cuemists’—men of the high st ability, 
who have spent their lives in qualifying themselves to throw light on the 
counection of geology, mineralogy, chemistry, and botany, with agriculture, 
practical agriculture. These consulting chemists are well paid, as they de- 
serve to be, while they hold themselves at the command of the society, to 
deliver a course of lectures, and to analyse substances, the properties of 
which are unknown, and yet often prove to be very valuable. How differ 
ently we order things in this country! Here a farmer who owns the fee 
simple of his estate, to him and his heirs forever, who is blessed with ease 
and abundance, is yet (we speak generally) so peuurious, so devoured by 
the all-pervading, all-absorbing anxiety to get more! more! more !—is in 
a word such an abject worshipper of the “ Almighty Dollar’;” that it is with 
the greatest reluctance and hesitation that he can be prevailedont contri- 
bnte three or four dollars a year, for an annual show! and that, very often, 
in the hope of getting it back again for the best calf or hog. Talk to him 
of giving ten or twenty bashels of wheat to employ “a cousuiting chem- 
ist,” or botanist, who would analyse his soils, and teach him to distinguish 
noxious from usefal plants, and perhaps reveal to him some hidden treasure 
that would fertilise his whole estate ; and he would recuil as from a propo- 
sal to give him a dose of poisou, three dollars is about the mark to which 
our Farmers’ can be coaxed to go, and as for Agricultural Journals, they 
have cheapened them down to seventy-five cents a year or “10 cepies for 
i 


Any man of discernment may see that such a lecture as follows; delivered 





in forced and transient lethargy awaiting the propitious hour to shake off 
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by the “ agricultural chemist”—would do more real service to the cause of 
agricalture, sm the long rua, than a dozen exhibitions of pampered beasts, | 
and “ greatest quantity of beets ou an acre.” 

If land-holders, with any pretensions to a knowledge of their own true 
interests, and the contempt they ought to feel for the demagogues who both 
ride and shear them; if they really controled the legislation of the country, 
as they have a right to do, instead of many of the taxes they pay now, they 
would levy taxes to establish agricultural schouls, and to provide for every 
county, /ecturers on agricultural chemistry, botany, geology, mineralogy, 
natural history and political ecenomy. Sach men as Garduer of New York ; 
Darlington of Pennsylvania; Moore of Maryland; Tacker of Virginia; Sea- 
brook of Carolina; Post of Louisiana, and a host of others that might be 
named, in the East and in the West, in the North and in the South. Thoa- 
sands of dollars may be raised iv our country for party, sheer narrow party 
purposes, where not hundreds, or tens, can be got for the procurement aad 
dissemination of Agricultural Knowledge ; aud that too from men whose 
whole dependence is on the plow. 


STEWPONEY AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


At a meeting of the Committee of this Association, for the purpose of ap 
ointing a President and Committee, aad deciding on the list of premiums te 
e awarded during the ensning year, Sir Thomas Winnington, Bart., M.P., 

was unanimously elected President, and the following gentlemen were cho- 
sen on the Committee: The Rev. Geo. Wharton, Mr. John Aston, Mr D. 
Banton, Mr. J. Beddard, Mr. J. Corbett, Capt Dickeus, Mr. T. Birch, 
Mr. C. Geaz-bioux, Me. J. Maatie, Me. J. Matinews, Mr. J. Nock, Mr. T. 
Lowe, Mr. J. Gatley, Mr. E. Pratt, Mr. J. Robins, Mr. J. 5. Smith, Mr. J. 
Wilson, Mr. J. H. Windle, and Mr. Yardley. 


THE LECTURE. 


Tne Committee having disposed of the business of tho Association, Alfred 
Gyde, Esq., of Painswick, consulting chemist to the Society, proceeded tv» 
deliver an interesting Lecture upon the ‘ Urigin, Composition, and Improve- 
ment of Soils,’ After briefly introducing himself to the meeting the Este 
rer proceeded as follows :— 

The cultivation of the soil is not only the oldest, but the most important, of 
the arts of life. On ita thousand millions of men are dependent for their 
very sustenance ; in the prosecution of it, nine-tenths of the fixed capital of 
all civilized natious is embarked, and probably two hundred millions of men 
spend their daily toil. Agriculture, then, mast be admitted by all to be of 
the first importance to man. 

In every country the study of the principles of agriculture ought to have 
occupied the greatest minds, but this has not been the case; aud while the 
energies of the man of science have heen devoted to the improvements of 
our manufaciures and our arts, but little bas been done by him for agricul- 
ture; and at the commencement of the present centary, the system of culti- 
vating the land was found but little aimed on that adopted by the Ro- 
mans some two thousand years since. But in every country a period rust 
arrive when the study of agriculture becomes more urgent than before. In 
all newly-settled diswricts, such as North America, New Zealand, or New 
Holland, the land under a very imperfect system ot culture will produce 
enough food for the scanty population, and often leave a surplus for exporta- 
tion. Butas the population increases, we have an increasing demand for food : 
and the same imperfect system of eulture will no longer supply the demands 
upon the soil ;_ the land must be better tilled, its special qualities and defects 
studied, and means must be adopted to extract a maximum produce from 
every acre susceptible of cultivation. 

Great Britain, at the present period, is in the latter situation. We inhabit 
a densely populated country, with ap annually increasing population of no 
less than 230,000 souls, requiring an annually increasing produce of 105,000 
qrs. of wheat, equal to the produce of 28,053 acres of land, at 30 bushels per 
acre. Besides this, they would consume the produce of 81,000 acres of 
pasture land in the shape of cattle, and require 59,000 new tenements. 

With this certainty before us as a stimulus to exertion, a knowledge of the 
fact that the present population, amounting to 15,000,000, is better supplied 
wiih bread than 2,000,000 were in the year 1600, is a proof of what the soil 
is capable of producing under improved management ; and when the prac- 
tical man has become conversant with, and applies the true principles of 
farming as indicated by chemistry and geology, who shall say where this in- 
creasing productiveness will cease ? 

But you will ask, Are we all to become chemists and geologists before we 
can plongh, and sow, and reap? Certainly not; but before a sensible man 
enters into any particular business, he first makes himself acquainted with 
the principles on which that business is conducted, or he cannot expect to 
carry it on successfully. 

Chemistry and geology extend over a very wide field ; and a portion of 
each of these sciences is applicable to agriculture, the principles of which 
they explain in arational manner. With these principles the farmer who 
wishes for success ought to become acquainted; or, if he neglect them, he 
will find himself in afew years far behind the world of agriculture. 

My object this morning will be to explain the origin, compositign, and 
improvement of soils, 

On removing the surface soil, ata greater or less depth we arrive at the 
solid rock. These rocks are found to be more or Jess crystalline and hard, 
or soft and earthy, in their structure ; and they are disposed in beds, or 
strata, or they exist in masses which are unstratified, oa are supposed to 
have been of volcanic origin. The former of these rocks are called strati- | 
fied, from their being disposed in layers or plates as the leaves in a book ; | 
and they are found to vary in their direction from nearly parallel with the | 
plane of the horizon w perpendicular 

In some situations they are much broken up, forming irregular ar? shape- 
less masses; while in others they lie in regular order. These stratified 
rocks have been formed from deposits of sand, mud, and other materials, 
in the beds of ancient seas: and they have been elevated above the level 
of the water by the agency of subterranean volcanic force. [The Lecturer 
here illustrated this portion of his subject by a geological section, showing 
the relative position occupied by the different formations in the primary, 
transition, secondary, and tertiary series ; giving a familiar explanation of 
the same.] Resuming, he observed :—At one period of the earth’s history | 
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these rocks formed the surface of the land, and the soil which now covers | 


them has been formed by the action of the elements on their earthy consti- | 
tuents. One great cause in constant operation is the change of temperature | 
to which they are exposed ; and when to this we add the gigantic force of | 
water in becoming ice: we have a power almost resistless. } 

The fissures which occur between the blocks and masses of rocks be- | 
come filled with water, which, in the actof freezing, expands, so as slowly | 
to remove them from each other, their edges become open to the attacks of | 
the weather, and thus a soil is sooner or later formed which is capable of 
supporting some of the lower orders of the vegetable creation, such as the 
lichens and mosses, plants which require little else than moistare, light, and | 
air, for their development and growth; the death and decay of these plants | 
add organic matter to the soil, and render it fit for the support of plants of a | 
higher order in the vegetable world; these in their turn give way to shrubs | 
and trees, until, in the course of ages, the once naked rock becomes covered | 
with woods and forests ! 

Rocks are found by geologists to consist either of sandstones, limestones, 
or indurated clays, known as slates, or a mixture of two or more of 
these, and generally coloured by oxide of tron; thas, on referring to the | 
geolegical map of the kingdom, we find in the eastern portion tracts of 
chalk and limestone ; in the centre a breadth of sandstone, and in Wales the 
slate formations, the soils lying on these partaking of the character of the 
rocks from which they have been deseuk, and constituting either sandy, 
clayey, or limestone soil, or one of an intermediate character, as a loam or 
a marl, from an admixture of two or more of these ingredients. 

All fertile soils contain a due mixture of sand, clay, andlime; and where 
either of these greatly predominate, the land is less productive ; thus, the 
London and plastic clays are cold, stiff, and wet, and are chiefiy in pastures, | 
with extensive heaths and wastes, and when cultivated the crops are barely 
sufficient to pay the expenses of cultivation. The lias formation, which 
extends across the kingdom from the Tees in Yorkshireto Lyme Regis in 
Dorset, is another instance of a cold, wet, blae clay, which is difficult to 
work, and seldom pays the labour bestowed on its cultivation, and on this 
account much of it is in old pasture; yet, if this land were well drained and 
properly cultivated there is little doubt of its being capable of producing 
remarkably fine crops. When two soils naturally unproductive in them- 
selves, as a sand and a stiff clay, are incorporated, they mutually improve 
each other, anda fertile soil is frequently the result ; this we observe to be | 
the case where two strata of opposite characters, by their disintegration, have 
formed a soil, as for instance, at the junction of the plastic clay and green 
sand, and aleo at the union of the plastic clay and chalk formations, thesoil 
on either formatior being unproductive, yet at their anion producing a soil 
capable of yielding fine crops of corn and roots. This improvement in their 
fertility depends uponan alteration of their mechanical textare, and will 
be explained hereafter. 


| 


Now, although an admixture of sand, clay, and lime, is nec to con- 
stitute a soil fit for the growth of ts, they are not sufficient in them- 
selves to form a fertile soil; indeed, ients, if pure, 





ixtare of these — 
would be absolutely barren. In what then consists a fertile soil ? 


If we buru a portion of hay, wood, or cora, a certain quantity of ash is 
left behind, varying in quantity with the vegetable matter consumed. The 
ash thus left, after the burning away ot the organic part of the plant, is call- 
ed the inorganic portion, was at one time thought to be accidental and 
of no importance in vegetation ; the part dispersed by tire being the organic 
pole plane usually constituting from eighty to ninety-five per cent. of the 
whole t 

Mr. Gyde called attention to the following tabular statement, which he 
exhibited, showing the amountof ash or inorganic matter yielded by difle- 
rent plauts :— 

By 1000 lbs. of 
Meadow hay ...+.+.+++++ 60lbs. to 100lbs. 


Clover hay ....e0-seeeeee “ — 90lbs. 
Potatoes .cccccccscccccee Ss, “ 20lbe. 
DONG 5 bois 5005.08. .- Bibs. “  10lbs. 
Grain. Straw. 
What occdcicededecess. Sm 50lbs. 
Bastey’....cccccveccccss SOUS 50tbe, 
GR eves cciccdacccéas~ OOlRm 6Uibs, 
5 MUP PTEPEEETLECI LU Be | 50ibs. 
Ibs. Ibs. 
BOOT sc cacebesactése “Oe | Birch .. 34 
Poplar ...ccscccees 20 Pine ... 8 
Beech .ccccccecsss 4 | Gak ... 


He then continued : — 

When the ash leit after the combastion of any vegetable matter—as, for 
instance, hay—is submitted to chemical analysis, it is tound of the same com- 
position, although grown on different soils, and is made up of eight different 
kinds of matter. 

The leli plants is found te differ in chemieal com 
position from the ash of plants of a ditierent natural order, although beth 
may have been grown on the same soil: thus, we find that some plants—as 
the grasses, and the straw or wheat, barley, and oats—contain a large quau- 
tity «f silica, or the earth of flints, in their composition ; while others—as 
the pea, bean, and vetch—are nearly destitute of silica, but abound in lime. 
Some plants contain large quantities of potash and soda, or phospuoric and 
sulphuric acids—these acids generally beiug combined with lime. 
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A knowledge of these facts leads to the conclusion that certain inorganic | 


substances are necessary to the healthy growth ef plants, since they are al- 
ways found in their texture, and that different classes of plants have the 
power of selecting and appropriating to themselves those inorganic sub- 
stances necessary to their healthy growth | Now we well know that plants 
are incapable of forming these inorganic substances of themselves ; hence 
we naturally conclude that the svil must have been the source trom whence 
they were obtained lt hy 

Now the rigid chemical analysis of all soils known to be fertile without 
manure proves such to be the fact, and that asoil capable of producing 
vigorous plants must contain, in addition to sand, clay, and lime, of ~! 
its balk is composed, certain quantities of at least six different ingressient 
these consisting of potash, soda, magnesia, sulphuric and phosphori 
and chioride, besides a certain quantity of organic matter in @ state ef de- 
composition; and when any uf these constituents are deficient, they must 
be added, or the soil will be less fertile; this addition is made in the shape 
of manure. 


nen 


COMIFIOGITION OF BOILS. 
Fertile. 


“~~ 
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Without Manure. With Manure. 
7 


Barren 


Organic matter... 9 50 40 
ee ee 648 833 778 
a aera 57 51 91 
EO ET ore 59 18 4 
Magnesia......... 8+ 8 1 
Oxide of iron..... 61 30 8 
Oxide of manganese 1 3 0+ 
Potash and soda... 6 trace — 
CROMOS 4 cans sane 2 -_ om 
Sulphuric acid...- . 2 0% -- 
Phosphoric acid - -. . 44 1} _ 
Carbonic acid.... .. 40 4¢ — 
fo 14 — 44 
1000 1000 1000 


Soils, naturally fertile, may be, and often are, rendered barren by ina- 
proper management. We have seen that the fertility of a soil depends upon 
the potash, soda, phosphoric acid, aud other ivorganic matters which exist 
in it,in very smal! quantities. Now, as the plants grown on the soil require 
and take ap certain quantities of these inorganic matters, it is only necessary 
to carry to market year by year the produce of the land, and neglect to re- 
turn to it, in the shape of manures, any earthy and saline matter in lieu of 
those contained in the produce disposed of, to effectually re duce the land 
so treated to a state of barrenness. Thie result will be brought about in a 
much shorter time under constant cropping with one class of plants, such as 


| corn, than when a variety are growa in succession, as in a rotation of crops ; 
and the longer the interval of the rotation, the greater time will elapse be- | 


fore the suil shows symptomsof exhaustion; but this result will soonci 
later certainly arrive, and ultimately the soil will cease to return a sufficient 
crop to pay the expenses of culture 

[This portion of the subject was familiarly illustrated by the annexed ta- 
bular statement of the inorganic matter carried off in a four years’ rotation 
of crops .—] 


or 


cnoes. 
Inorganic matter carried off in a four years’ rotation of 
Barley Wheat. 
Turnips Grain & Red Clover & Grain & Total ibs. 
roots. Straw. Rye Grass. Straw. 
Potash...ees 145.5 10.1 73.5 3.9 233.0 
BUG. cacte » 643 6.9 21.0 4.4 95.6 
a eee ° 45 & 15.0 79.5 8.7 149.0 
Magnesia. . 5.5 5.4 9.5 25 32.6 
Alumina..... 2.3 3.9 1.1 31 10.3 
SiO. 20000 23.6 113.6 700 92.0 999.2 
Sulphuric 
pv.” Seer 49.0 40 18 0 1.8 72.8 
Phosphoric 
OES 22 7.9 15.6 5.6 51.5 
Chiorine.... 145 1.9 8.1 1.1 25.6 
382.8 163.7 296.3 123.1 970.9 


The same causes that operate in deteriorating arable land, more slowly 
reduce pasture land to the same condition, and much of the land of 
this kingdom has been so injured. Many of the fine pasture lands, cele- 
brated for the cheese they are capable of producing, have of late years been 
observed to be less productive, and the cheese not to be of so good a quality 
as formerly ; this led to the trial of some of the special manures, as a top 


| dressing for the pastures, and it was found that bones to a very great extent 


remedied the defect. Bones then became the favourite manure, and for 
some time they largely increased the crops of hay; but after a few years, 
they became less active, and ultimately ceased to produce any decided effect 
on those lands on which they had been most beneficially applied. The re- 


| sult, although most perplexing tothe farmer, admits a ready explanation. 


You are fully aware that the quality of the milk given by a cow depends 
very much on the food consumed, and that if the food does not contain those | 
substances necessary for the production of good milk, the quality will be im- 
paired, since it is from the food taken that the animal is enabled to yield her 
milk. 

Milk as well as plants contains inorganic matter, and every ten gallons of 
milk that are carried to market or converted into cheese contains as much | 
phosphate of lime or bone earth, as seven ounces of dry bone would supply; 
this being obtained from the soil by the plant. The purposes intended by 
nature to be served by the bone earth in the milk is to supply bony matter 
for the skeleton of the young animal ; and, if the milk be worked into cheese 
instead of being returned to the soil in the excremeots, after a series of years 
the soil will become exhausted of it ; indeed, it is calculated that the milk 
yielded by one cow would, in seventy-five years, deprive the soil of no less 
than onetonof bone earth. This then was the cause of the produce of the 
soil becoming impaired, and hence also the reason why the addition of the 
deficient ingredient rapidly improved the herbage, and with it the milk. 

But there are other causes besides the deficiency of the earthy and saline in- 
gredients which affect the fertility of a soil. A wil may contain al! those 
constituents necessary to supply plants with food, and yet present every de- 
gree of prodactiveness from fertility to barrenness. This may arise from 
the soil containing some ingredieat poisonous to vegetation, as a salt of iron, 
which frequently occars in clays ; or it may coutain too large a portion of 
vegetable matter, existing ina state of humic acid, as in the case of lands 
reclaimed from a peat bog, The remedy best suited to correct these evils 
is a good dressing of lime, which renders these injurious matters either in- 
ert, or converts them into substances beneficial to vegetation. But when 
these substances exist in the sub-scil, as they frequently do, the remedy is 
not #0 easily applied. . ’ 

Plants growing on asoil so situated, frequently germinate well, and vege- 
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they become sickly, and notunfreqaently die oat; the roots of plants um 
capable of rejecting noxious matters when held in solution by water, Cra 
soil of good chemical composition may he rendered comparatively worth- 
less by the presence of too much water in the soi! and sabsoil, i ing or 
arresting the healthy functions of the plant ; and this leads us to the consid 
l eration of draining. 

When a seed is placed in the soil, before germination can vecur, it is neces- 
“i that there be preseat a temperature above the freezing point of water, 
and a certain amount of moisture. The seed, in the first place, absorbs wa- 
ter into its texture, when those changes commence which are necessary to 
germination; but if the seed be deprived of air, then germination does not 
proceed, The process of malting is a good illustration of the changes 
which vecur during germination, ‘The seed is first steeped for a given time 
in water, during which time it swells with moistare ; but no germination 
takes place while in the water, and if left there it would perish, After the 
seed has absorbed suflicient moisture, it is next removed and placed in a 
heap, with afree aceess of atmospheric air; bere oxygen gas is absorbed 
from the air, and carbonic acid is generated ; heat is also evolved, sometimes 
as high as 120 degrees, and the roots push out. At this stage of the process 
most of the starch of the grain is converted into sugar, when it is carried 
to the kiln, and the further growth of the plant ix stopped by heat; but if 
germination were allowed to proceed, the blade would wake its appearance, 
and the plant would be fully pam oe § 

When seed is sown in a soil suited to fulfil the offices required of it by the 
plant, the same change takes place as in the process of malting ; but if the 
soil be fulkof water, the first stage of the process only can occur. The 
seed will absorb water, Dut unless air be present it will perish: or should it 
| be enabled, from situation or otherwise, to obtain sufficient air to so far de- 
| velop itself as to put ont roots and push the blade into the air, the exoess of 

wutec in the soll woukd prevent those changes taking pl we which are neces- 
sary to preserve the healthy growth of the plant, the consequence of which 
would be a sickly and diseased vegetation. [ ‘The lecturer here called at. 
tention to a diagram, showing the condition of the seed in three different 
states of soil; one wherein the soil was too dry for vegetation, another 
wherein the seed would perish from excess of moisture, Ply third in a per- 
| fectly healthy state from vegetation and growth The lectorer also gave « 
| very interesting explanation of the process of vegetation, which was listen- 
ed to with cnah satisfaction. He then resumed | 
The advantages to be derived from draining are not limited to the admis 
sion of air into the soil, by which vegetation is benefited ; but it also re- 
removes those noxious substances from the subsoil which act injuriously on 
vegetation; and as the water sinks away to the drains, it draws sir alter it 
into the soil, by which those changes in the organic matter in the soil are pro- 
| moted that ate highly necessary to keep up a steady supply of food wo the 
| roots of plants 
| hag the mg ag men of much of the heavy and tenacious clay-lands of 
this kingdom, arises from excess of water, since most of them contain in 
their composition all those substances which constitute a fertile soil; but 
from the quaniity of water which fills the soil, healthy vegetation canis 
take place, and when rain falls, instead of filtering through the soil, it runs 
over the surface, carrying with it to the ditches and rivers many of those in- 
gredients required by plants, and which, if the water filtered to the drains, 
would be retained in the soil. 

Itisthe washings of these undrained lands which colour our rivers afier 
| heavy rains, and which is deposited along their banks, forming those fine al- 
} luvial soils noted for their great fertility. The annual overflow of the riv- 

ers Nile and Ganges is the means of rendering thousands of acres of land 
| highly fertile by the deposite left on the lands they flood, and which is ob- 
| tained from the high lauds in their course; and [ may say that hundreds of 
lacres of pasture-land along the banks of the Severn, receive annually a 

most bal? = manuriog by the deposite left after a winter's flood, which mat- 
| ter has been obtained in its course from the undrained lands lying along ite 

banks, and thousands of tons more are carried out to sea, and there depos- 
| ited, 
! Bat the disadvantages of not draining do nut end here. A soil undrained is 
always much colder in summer than one drained, and this circumstance 
alone exerts considerable inflaence on vegetation. Lf you immerse the band 
iu water, and then, on removing it, move it about in the air, the evaporation 
of the water carries off the heat of the hand, and a reduction of tempera 
ture, indicated by the cold experienced, is the consequence. 

Now, precisely the same thing occurs in a moist soil. If a thermometer 
bulb be plunged, during the heat of summer, two inches beneath a soil 
which is drained, and another the same depth in an undrained soil, the tem- 
perature of the drained soil will often be as high as 120, while the,» ot soil 
seldom exceeds 80 degrees of heat; here then is a difference of 40 degrees 
of heat in favour of the dry soil, the effects of which on vegetation will be 
duly appreciated by those of you who are fond of gardening. Late frosts 
and heavy dews are a necessary consequence of andrained lands, from the 
circumstance of the water which has evaporated from the soil lying over 
such lands, and as soon as the temperatice of the air becomes a little lower 
than sufficient to keep the moisture suspended, it is deposited as dew, or 
floats as fog over the soil, thus constantly tending to retard the progress of 
vegetation—rendering the crops liable to injary in the spring, and delaying 
| the time of harvest to a later period than necessary. 








Next to draining, deep ploughing and sabsoiling are powerfnl meansof 
batin some localities these should be prac tised with cau- 
since some subsoils contain substances which, if mixed with the sar- 
ace-soil, would act injuriously—of such are the salts of iron and manga- 
The advantages to be derived from subsoil ploughing are, that the 
| subsoil frequently contains substances of which the soil deficient. This 
| is often the case with lime, whieh basa tendency to sink into the subsoil, 
| when a deep ploughing will bring port of it back into the surtace soil, and 
be equal to a dressing of many tons of lime per acre. Clay, soot, and gyp 
} sum will sink inthe same way as lime; and sometimes these substances form 
a distinct band or layer beneath the sartace soil. By deepening the soil, 
plants have the power of sending their roote much lower into the soil in 
search of food, and are often enabled to collect it in sufficient quautities for 
their wants, even on very poor soils; whereas,if the roote were confined to 
a few inches of surface soil, healthy vegetation could not be maintained, 
owing to a too scanty supply of fond to the plant, When the subsoil isopen, 
and does not contain an excess of water, plants often send their roots down 
to some depth: wheat, for example, will pierce the soil to the depth ot 
three feet; and the roots’of clover often descend mach lower ; and, when 
thus deeply buried, they are enabled to better sustain the life of the plaut 
during a dry season than when confined to afew inches of surface soil. The 
advantages of adeep soil are well illustrated in the market gardens in the 
neighbourhood of London, where] asingle acre of land, well dug the depth 
of three feet, and properly manured, yields the yearly value of two han- 
| dred and fifty pounds. 
The same injurious effect will be produced ou vegetation 
too compact and tenacious as when it is too wet, from the cireumetance of 
| the admission of air to the roots being prevented: or a soil may be so light 
j and sandy as to be unable to retain snfliciont moisture for healthy vegeta- 
j tion. Such soils may be greatly improved by mixing, when the coat of ob- 
taining the materials is not too great; aud this is the canae of the great fer- 
| tility at the junction of the chalk and London clay, and also where the elay 
| and green sand formations blend and constitute the surface soil, the elay 
being in itself retentive and close, and the sand or chalk too porous and 
light, but when mixed producing a fine loam, sufficiently retentive of mois- 
ture for healthy vegetation, and yet porous exough to freely admit air into 
its textd re. 
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‘ Thus, gentlemen, in conclusion, I have laid befure you the leading prit- 
ciples, as indicated by chemistry and gevlogy ,of the origin, composition, 
and improvement of soils; and, although there is mach which has of neces - 
sity been omitted, yet | may venture tw hope that | have rendered the mat- 
ter plain and intelligible to all, since my object has been to convey correct 
and useful information on the causes affecting the fertility of soils, rather 
than to dazzle by an eloquent address.’ 

, Mr. Gyde was warmly applauded at the termination of hie eloquent ad- 
adress 

On the motion of W Walryche Whitmore, Eeq., seconded by J. H. H. 
Foley, Eeq., a vote of thanks was unanimously passed to Mr. Gyde for his 
interesting lecture; in proposing which Mr. Whitmore took occasion to 
state that the Society were deeply indebted to that gentleman for the infor- 
mation he had afforded them, and expressed a hope, coincided in by Mr. Fo- 
ley, that they should often have an opportunity of hearing him again. Mr 
Gyde suitably acknowledged the honour done him. 


—_——@——— 


A LAMENT FROM ITALY. 


, 


Extract from the Letter of a Noble Traveller, 


Mita», 29th October. 

But still to me Milan has lost its greatest charm; nor am | singular in 
this opinion, for I foand on my arrival here all the travellers of mee 
out, ‘Au voleur "" like Moliere’s Mascarille when he bas lost bis heart. 
imagine who is the robber. Why, an a a son of the buskin, Mr. 
P , abandsome and accomplished follower of Ea: turned virtuoso 
of the Italian stage. Bat you have not my secret yet. bat has he stolen 
to make us so unhappy ? Y, heither more nor less than that Russian jow- 
el, that ew of a woman—the beautifal Countess Z., for so at least sho 








tation proceeds im a healthy manner, until the roots reech the sab-soil, w hen 


was wher | last saw her tom yearssince | sbe who. in the impetus of an ar- 
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She Avion. 


December 13 











dent natnre, fled hor antive byperboress diine~tian to Italy —fixed her- for you,—there now, I’m not going to say anything to vex you, only do let 


self at Milan fifteen ey since, and no longer swore any vows of love but — 2 fae yw haa a. re 


the city—whether Venus or the Miverva it boots not; but she was as beauti- | keyhole. That was my death, Caudle, though don’t let that make you un- 
ful as Bask: she patronised ardently every elegant art; was cordial and hos- | easy, love; for I don't think you meant to do it. 


by some divinity at La Scala, or by St. Borromeo. She was the goddess of 


pitable to every biped, travelling or sedentary ; and even quadrupeds did not 


her kindness, for there were always twenty in her boudoir, and when ; Upon m shoes. That's like a man, exactly. 
sof quality in the town | that kil ; 
It is this Lady | mean to say that you've killed me; quite the reverse : still there’s never 


one of them died, she woald invite all the other d 

to its funeral, and wipe away their tears at a funeral feast. 

Bountfal, with bou 

pearly teeth, and a neck of ivery, over which d 
lack tresses, and a form magnificently moulded in Titanic frame, that Mr. 

P has deprived us of. {it was love at first sight. 

Countess had a villa at Como, and Mr. P sang at the Como Theatre. 











She saw him, and at once she became ‘ tutto tremante’ with love, like Fran- | of course. Yes, I know she heard I was ill, and that’s why she came. A 
cesca di Rimini, when that naughty boy, ber brother in law, so suddenly | little indecent, I think, Mr. Caudle ; she might wait; [ shan’t be in her way 
tipped hera kiss. At first Mr. [/——— was cruel to the stricken deer; Jo- | long ; she may soon have the key of the eaddy, now. 


From Come he fled to other ope- 


seph was not more so to Lady Potiphar. 
hed the vetturino got bim afew 


ratic boards fifty miles off But hardl 
miles on the way, than the fair Ruseian’s caleche was on his track. 
oruel swain would 6 nothing 
everything to him; when, after bis engagement had conctuded, they both 
came to Milan, so that a formal promise of marriage had been si 


woods, rased out her impress.’ Without figure of speech, she has taken 
down her escutcheon ; 


33 servants, giving each three years’ salary, and bestowing souvenirs on ma- | 
ny other persons who visited b 

ter this last Sunday, at 7 a. m., she set off for Paris, with only two attend- | 
ants and her bridegroom, there to solemnize the marriage. By the mar- 


riage contract, the Countess gives her bridegroom her ps ace in Paris, and | et ir . ed _ -_ m 
—it isn’t likely she should. 


uot been my fault, if we'veever had a word or two, for you cou 
now and then being a little aggravating; nubudy can help their tempers al- 


500,000 frances ready money. Oh that | was asinger with an ‘utde poitrine,’ 
instead of a peer of the realm, with sole privilege of seeing the vete- 
ran Duke fight pitched battles only in prose, with Lord B. for his bottlehold- 
er, qpapmedicing his nese in afreuzy ! 

Every possible means were employed by her noble friends to prevent the 
Countess from taking this leap, to which, considering ber years, that of Sap- 
pes Leucadia, they averred, wos a bagatelle, although the sea below, in 

cases, the = was that of the Greeks ;—nothing would avail. The 

fair Russian cried night and day; it was her last and greatest malheur, said 
the forlorn lady—she heard— 

‘Strepitusque Acherontis avari ;’ 
but she was in for it-—she could not resist—it was destiny ; and with more 
depth of mutterables than Mdlle Rachel herself, she showed 

‘ Venus toute entiere attachee a sa proie.’ 
She hac sent her steward to Russia to sell all the property she has left, and 
has had advanced to her by her bankers, Messrs. L., four years of her re- 
venue. 

The sum total is, that the r Countess bas been swallowed up by love, 
as readily as Jonas by the whale. Whether she will get outof it as com- 
fortably and gloriously as the latter personage, J will not venture to predict. 
But Milan is plunged in widowhood, and I am in despair, so that I can 
write no longer, but must go to bed, and cry myself to sleep. 


—g— 


FLIGHT OF LADY ADELA VILLIERS, 


It ap that on the arrival of the fugitives in London they immediately 
gupeisel te the Euston-square station of the Birmingham Railway, and left 
by the mail train, en route for Carlisle. } 

They reached Carlisle shortly after oue o'clock on Thursday, having thus 
run a dinenee of upwards of four hundred miles between that hour and six 
o'clock on the previous evening. Here they entered the Captain's carriage, 
and post-horses having been furnished by that indefatigable aider and abet- 





ter of the god Hymen, in the palmy days of Gretna—the good host of the | excessively, to hear from unthinking, inexperienced men—bachelors of 
‘ Bush'—in a very few moments, the party dashed throagh the fine old city | course—that every woman, no matter how divinely composed, has in her 


en route for ‘the Border.’ By dint of whip and spur, the expectant pair 
alighted at the ‘ Gretna Hall’ Tavern betore half-past two o'clock on Thurs- 
day alternoon. 

To unlearned ‘Southrons’ it may be interesting to know that ‘ mine host 
of the Hall’ anites the somewhat irresoncileable characters of Boniface and 
Priest in his own person, At the moment of the arrival of the fugitives he 
was presiding at a dinner, the guests at which consisted chiefly of a staff of 
engineers, who are just now pursuing their avocation in this hitherto peace- 
ful neighbourhood. 

The ret introduction over, the gallant Captain in the presence of his fair 
companion, inquired of the worthy host whether it was true that he himself 
‘performed the ceremony of marriage when requested so todo?’ Mine host 
replied with great alacrity that he had done so for some years past, and 
should centinue to act in a similar capacity, unless prevented by Lord 
Brougham, who he believed bad attempted some interfereuce with his pre- 
rogative last _ There appeared to be no inclination to doubt this fact 
on the part of tbe Lady Adela and her gallant companion ; and Boniface, re- 
questing permission t retire for afew moments, speedily returned attired 
in full canonicale. 

The firat procedure was to obtaia the names of both parties, with a pro- 
per description of their respective residences. Here for an instant a diffi- 
—- was apprehended. Lady Adela confessed that at the moment she 

only recollect three of her Christian names, though she believed ske 
had more. Our host soon calmed her Ladyship’s misgivings, by declaring 
that all the names were not n » instancing a case where the same 
omission had been declared valid—that of the Prince de Cepua, who pos- 
Sessing a — of something like sixteen names, when asked to state them 
at Gretna, could only recollect about one half thenumber. The names ob- 
tained, next came the question of witnesses. It was highly desirable that 
no party in the house should be requested to attest the marriage, who might 
by possibility have a knowledge of the re actors. This was impress- 
ed upon mine host, who promptly remarked that the Carlisle postillions 
mene / considered it their privilege to act as witnesses on similar Occa- 
sions, adding, that if the gallant Captain had no objection, one of them 
would be a perfectly competent witness, while his own ‘ better half? might 
be the second. The proposition was at once eptertained, and the parties al- 
luded to were summoned tw attend. The clerical character was now alto- 
gether assumed by mine host, and the ceremony commenced. * * 

The marriage was recorded in the usual manner upon a printed form pre- 
pared for the purpose. Asa good deal of curiosity may be supposed to pre- 
vailon the subject at this moment, we append a copy of the document, to- 
gether with the signatures, exactly as they appear in the original :— 

* Kingdom of Scotland, 

‘County of Dumfries, 

‘ Parish of Gretna. 
F ‘ These are to certify to all to whom these presents may come, that Charles 
Parke Ibbetson, of the parish of St. Pancras, London, in the county of Mid- 
diesex, and Adela Corisanda Villiers, of the parish of St. George, London, 
in the county of Middlesex, wary bop here present, and having declared 
themselves single persons, were this day married, after the manner of the 
laws of the Church of England, and agreeably to the laws of Scotland. 

‘ As witness our hands at Gretna Hall, this sixth day of November, 1845. 
‘C. P. Inperson. 
‘Apeva ViLuiers.’ 
J. Liytox.’ 

§ Jane Linton. 
2 Rovert Correy.’ 





* Sulemnized by 

‘ Witnosses 
——— 
From Punch, 

CAUDLE'S CURTAIN LECTURES. 


Lecture the Last. 


MRS. 


MRS. CAUDLE HAS TAKEN COLD; THE TRAGEDY OF THIN SHOES. 


I'm not going to contradict you, Caudle; you may say what you like—but 
I thiak [ ought wo know my own feelings better than you. I don’t wish to 
upbraid you neither; I'm too ill for that; but it’s not gecting wet in thin 
shoes,—it's my wind, Caudle, my mind that’s killing me. On yes! gruel, 


less riches, whom I last saw with diamond black eyes, | been a day that [ 
ded the noblest of jet- | doctor ? 
Besides, I dare say you'll do very well without me, 
Unfortunately, the | very little time, you won't miss me much—no man ever does. 


I do not believeyou. I dare say you do mean it; that is | hope you do. Nev- 
If the | ertheless, you can’t es I can lie quiet in this bed and think of that young 


to the Countess, she must perforce | Woman—not indeed, t 
bear no malice towards her, Caudle—not the least. 


could lie at peace in my grave, if—well, I won't say anything more about her 
The cnce magnificent Countess has‘ disparked her parks, felled her forest | —bat you know what I mean 
is selling her Milanese palace, the fairy abode Well, dear, | won't talk in that way if you desire it. 


of a second Armida; she has already sold her farniture, and discharged her a cold: thoagh I won’tallow it fur a tainate to be the shoes—certain- 


er house or depended upon ber bounty. Af- | Pa me cold yet. 


ways—especially men. 
dle? detrei! 


is’nt the shoes. God bless you, Caudle ; no—-it’s not the shoes 
say it’s the key-hole ; but again, I say it’s not the shoes God bless you once 
extnguisher upon a candle —surrounded by a mourning border. ] 

of Caudle at the end of this Lecture. 


soothing as before; but such fragmentary lectures were, doubtless, consi- 
dered by her disconsolate widower as having too touching, too solemn an 


task of selecting from a large mass of papers. 


dred and sixty-five separate lectures! We trust, however, that we have done 
enough. 


to a sex, as Mrs. Caudle herself was wont to declare, ‘ put upon from the 
beginning,’ the slightest means of defence—if we have supplied a solitary 


of more than gold it is our telicity to owe her. 


for you, and { fell asleep, and the | to abdicate the supreme power, and with thie view 
I was sitting right in the draft of the | ernment, at his Cigartase fr Italy, in the bands of the heir presumptive to 
the throne. 


- i © — 
There is a ridiculous report prevalent that the roeee Nicholas 
left the reins of gov- 


The Mon:teur has spoken at last. Lieutenant-General Moline de St. Yon 


Ha! it's very well for you tocall it aouseuse ; and to lay your ill-conduct | is appointed to succeed Marshal Soult as Munster of War The Ministry, 


his wife, who couldn’t give a good reason for it. 


vn'tfelt that key-hole. What? 
Why should I put you to expense ? 


audle; yes, after a 


What's the use of a doctor? 


eggy tells me, Miss Prettyman called t»day. Whatof it? 


Ha! Mr. Candle, what’s the use of calling me dearest soulnow? Well, 


t she’s near so young as she gives herself out. 
Still, I don’t think I 


I think dear mother would keep house beautitully for you when I’m gone. 


y not. I never would wear ’em thick, and you know it, and they never 
No, dearest Caudle, it’s ten years 
ll say a syllable of the matter to hurt you. I'd die first. 
Mother, you see, knows all your little ways; aud you wouldn’t get anoth- 
you up as l’ve done—a second wife never does 
And after all we’ve been very hap 
not hel 


Yes—this cold does tear me to pieces ; but for all that, it 
| won't 


Good night. 


more—but never say it’s the shoes. 


It has | was born on the 2d of ae” 1779. 


There never was a man yet | however, to use the expression of the official organ, will not be entirel 

No; 1 don’t | prived of the services and long experience of eon vitevea Marshal. we he 
- still continue its nominal president ; so that his self-love, and his well-known 
Why won't I have a | love of money, will both be 


gratified. 
If the two branches of the French Bourbons are likely to remain for ever 


separated, those of Spain seem likely to come to much better terms. Queen 
aa {sabella has just issued, it is said, a decree, authorising the consuls to dellver 
Nothiag | passports to all officers, non-commissioned officers, and all other persons of 
Don Carlos’ party now in Frauce, permitting them to return to Spain, on 
condition that they take the oath of fidelity to the monarchical institutions at 
present governing the kingdom. 


It is said that the Belgian authorities have determined to dispense with 


passports from persons arriving in their country from England. 


‘Suntinary. 


We regret to state that the Hon. Captain Leicester expired at bis apart- 


ments in the oy barracks yesterday morning, between three and four 
Still, [know I’ve a o'clock . ; 
deceased when he breathed his last. 


Lord de Tabley, bis only brother, was by the bed-side of the 


Lord Stuart de Rothsay died on Tharsday last, at his seat, High Cliff, near 


o thatdid it; not that | Christchurch, Hampshire. His Lordship, who was first Baron de Rothsa 
in the British peerage, Connt Machico and Marquis of Angra in Porta 
was the eldest son of the Hon. Sir Charles Stuart, K. B., by (xe Hon. Louisa 


Vere, who was second daughter and co-heir of the late Lord Vere, who 
The public career of the deceased 


was devoted to diplomacy. e was for some time Minister Pleuipotentia- 


ry at the Hague, and subsequently at several other Courts, including two 
Still, we’ve been very happy, haven't we, Caue | ost important—the court of France and that of St. Petersburg, at the lat- 
ter of which he remained four years. 


; By his Lordship’s death the title 
becomes extinct. 


Paris, Nov 5, 1345.—This morning, at eight o’clock, the caunons of the 


{uvalids announced to the Parisians the birth of another Prince to the 
House of Orleans. The Princess de Joinville was safely confined during 


{ Here follows an engraving,—a cherub in tears, in the act of placing an the night. 


The above significant sketch is a correct copy of a drawing from the hand 
It can hardiy, we think, be imagined 
that Mrs. Caudlc, during her fatal illness, never mixed admonishment with 


import to be vulgarized by type. They were, however, printed on the 


The disease of insanity is fast gaining ground among the upper classes, 


of France. We could mention several examples, but abstain from so doings, 
out of respect for the families these unfortunate sufferers belong to. 


Bricntox, November 5.—The appearance of he 1 ag last night at the 


theatre, in‘ La Sylphide,’ attracted a full and fashionable house, at increased 
prices of admission. The whole of the pit was converted into stalls, at box 


heart of Caudle; for he never ceased to speak of the late partner of his bed | prices, and even this arrangement was found insufficient to accommodate 


but as either ‘ his sainted creature,’ or ‘ that angel now in heaven.’ 


POSTSCRIPT. 
Our duty of editorship is closed. We hope we have honestly fulfilled the 
We could have presented to 
the female worlda lecture for every night in the year. Yes,—three han- 
And if we have armed weak woman with even one argument in 
her unequal contest with that imperious creature, man—if we have awarded 


text to eet any one of the manifuld wrongs with which woman, iu ber 
household life, is continually oppressed by her tyrannic task-master, man,— 
we feel that we have only paid Gerk one grain, hardly one, of that mountain 


During the progress of these lectures, it has very often pained us, and that 


ichor-flowing veins, one drop—‘ no bigger than a wren’s eye’—ot Caudle ; 
that Eve herself may now and then have been guilty of a lecture, murmur- 
ing it balmily amongst the rose leaves. 


It may be so; still, be itour pride never to believe it. NEVER! 





t# There are other Caudle Papers extant. Some of these may, possibly, 
be presented to the universe in our next volume. Frum these docaments 
the world will then learn, in the words of his wronged wife, ‘ what an ag- 
gravating man Caudle really was!’—Yes; the world will, a¢ last, know 
him, ‘as well as she did.’ 

ee 
JOHN BULL. 


I'll sing you a song of one John Bull, 

Who ate good beef and wore fine wool, 

And bragg’d each morn that none could pull 
From his breeches-pocket a purse more full. 


That purse he'd fill’d by honest pains, 
But, not content with his lawful gains, 
To add to bis store he rack’d his brains, 
To get more money and new domains. 


Ri tooral, looral, &c. 


Ri tooral, looral, &c. 


Some bumbugs great in depredation, 
Came and made hima long oration ; 
They wanted a flat for victimisation, 


So they gut him to dabble in speculation. Ri tooral, looral, &c. 


Said John, ‘ Your plan my mind contents, 

I’m sick and tired of the Three per Cents; 

And don’t get enough by my paltry rents:’ 

So he got hooked in by the Railway ‘gents.’ Ri tooral, looral, &c. 


These arrant gamblers, it would seem, 

Had greeuborns made their study and theme ; 

They set their wits to work by steam, Llooral, &c. 
And they wheedled him into their swindling scheme! Ri tovral 


— made him a hobby to ride upon, 
With a strong steam-power tu move it on; 
And all his sober senses gone, 

They bound thereto the foolish John. Ri tooral, looral, &c. 


But first before they bade him start, 

With wondrous craft and singular art, 

To lighten his weight, they made him part 
With the money that lay so near his heart. 


On went John Ball, through thick and thin ; 
Through mess and hobble, out and in ; 
To see him caught like a rat in a gin, 

How all his foes did chackle and grin! 


On, on he flew, with speed intense, 

Past all tbe bounds of common sense ; 

At last his fright became immense, [looral, &c 
And he shbriek’d with fear for his darling pence. Ri tooral 


At last bis pocket-buttons broke, 

Aud out flew scrip and shares like smoke, 

And his enemies made his case their joke, 

Whilst a panic rent his heartofoak! Ri tooral, looral, &c. 


Ri tooral, looral, &c. 


Ri tou ral, looral, &c. 


MORAL. 


We've sung a song both free and plain, 
Now let a moral close our strain: 
All swindling practices disdain, 
Nor mix with rogues to share their gain: Ri tooral, looral, &c. 
Punch. 
—_—@j—___ 
LETTER FROM PARIS. 
Paris, November 13th, 1845. 
Our Badaubs are much occupied with the journey of the Emperor of 








indeed—you think gruel will cure a woman of anything: and you know 
too, how | hite it. Gruel can't reach what [ saffer ; bat of course, nobody 
is over ill but yourself. Well, [—I dida’t mean tw say that; bat when you 
talk in that way about thin shoes, a woman says, of course, what she doesn’t 
mean ; she cun't help it. You've always gone op about iny shoes; whea I 
think I'm the fittest judge of what becomes me best. [ dare say, —'twould 
be all the same to you if | put on ploughmanu’s bo )ts; bat ['m not going to 


make a figu: e of my feet, I've never gotacold with the shoes I've worn yet, 


and ‘tisn’t likely Ishould begin now. 


No, Caudle; 1 wouldn't wish tosay anything to accuse you: no, goodness 
knows, | woaldn’t make you uncomfortable for the world, but the cold I’ve 


got, I got ten vears ago. = I've nover said anythiog 
erleftme. Yrs; teu years ago the day before 
collect 7? Ol. very well: women remember 


oor souls! they've good cause to do sv, T 


aboutil—but it has nev 
yesterday 


“a years agu, 


How can I re- 
things you never think of ; Jon his way, that too often neglected advice Prince 
[ was sitting up [to young diplomatists starting on a mission: ‘ Et surtout, pas de zele.” 


Russia to Italy, Being so near Paris, he will not, they say, be able to resist 
the strong desire they attribute to him of visiting the French capital, and 
| according to this truly Parisian notion, they are ready to discover in every 
tall and fine-looking gentleman they meet on the B valevards, the emperor 
in disguise. In the meantime, the unconscious object of so many absurd 
conjectures walks through the streets of Piulermo in the most unaffected 
manner, keeping aloof from auy kind of Court etiquette, a precaution, by 
the bye, which has not a little disappointed our ambassador at Naples, the 
Dake de Moutebello, who bad taken it into his head to reconcile the Court 
of Russia with that of France. With this ivutent he vad left Naples for Pal- 
ermo, to pay his respects to the Emperor; but on his being apprised by the 
King of Naples of the Emperor's desire to be treated simply as a traveller. be 
eould not but take the hint, and sailed back to Naples, recollecting, no doubt, 
pb 


those who were desirous of seeing‘ La Sylphide for the last time in this 


country. 
Tue Emperor anv Empress or Russ1a.—Paiermo, Oct, 24.—The Kam- 


schatka and the Besarabia steamers arrived on the 23rd, at two o'clock in 


the afternoon. On board the former of these vessels were the Emperor and 
Empress of Russia, the Grand Duchess Olga, and Priace Albert of Prussia, 
The arrival of their Majesties so soon was quite unexpected by the authors 
ties, who, if not caught napping, as has happened at another place on a 
similar occasion, were, at all events, not in attendance at the moment. 
When they did appear, the Emperor not orly declined all the usual public 
honour paid to crowned heads, but even refused to admit the mighty men 
of Palermo into his presence. The Empress has also declined | bat in more 
courteous terms] the services of the Princess of Partama, who was appointe 
ed by the king of Naples to wait upon her Imperial Majesty as lady of hee 
nour, and the Emperor has also declined the attendance of the Duke of Ser- 
radifalio, one of his Neapolitan Majesty's aides-de-camp, appointed for that 
purpose, Great crowds assembled on the mole to witness ‘he disembarkaZ 
tion of their Imperial Majesties. The party occupy no less thanten huge car- 
r ages, and this ladopeuteaty of the numerous household which arrived 
some days ago, to prepare for the arrival of the Imperial family. The court 
oceupy three splendid villas at Olivarra. 


The health of the Empress of Russia is so deeply affected, that her do- 
mestics are often obliged to carry her. The footmen always attend her with 
a couch prepared for the purpose, and in this way she has visited several of 
the monuments in Italy. Her recovery is scarcely to be hoped. The ro 

cent death of her youngest daughter bes given the finishing blow to her 
health, which tor twenty years has never entirely recovered from the ter- 
rible scenes which signalized the accession of Nicholas. 


M. Berryer has received an invitation from tle Duc de Bordeaux to be 
present at the marriage of his sister, on the 10th instant. 


If the tri-coloured flag has not yet gone round the world, as was at first 
anticipated by our propagandists, the cross of the Legion d'honneur is likely 
to perform the journey in its stead. After having been already conferred on 
Mehmet Ali and the Bey of Tanis, we now hear of its having just been con. 
ferred upon the mandarin who has concluded with the French Envoy, M. de 
Lagrenee, the commercial treaty betweea France and China. 


The lovers of Fine Art will rejoice at the intelligence communicated, last 
week, to the Academie des Beaux-Arts, by its perpetual secretary, Mon- 
sieur Rasul-Rochette, and received by him from M. Tesi, the celebrated 
engraver. It is to toe effect that av immense fresco, by Raphael, in admi- 
rable preservation, has been discovered at Florence, in the refectory of a 
convent suppressed at the close of the last century. This work, which re- 
rep the ‘ last supper,’ was generally attributed to Perrugino, but, on i's 
eing lately cleaned, Raphael’s name was found on the robe ef one of the 
Apostles, with the date of 1514, answering the 21st year of the painter. 


Tue Hacus, Nov. 11, 1845.—The King, accompanied by his sons, the 
Prince of Orange, Prince Alexander, and Prince William Henry, of the Ne- 
therlands, went to Harlaem on Thursday to inspect the immense new hy- 
draulic steam-engine, lately constructed in England for the purpose of drain- 
ing the Harlaem Lake. it wy! prey one of the most gigantic ideas ever 
imagined ; and if successful, of which there appears but little doubt, will be 
the means of rescuing from the sea many hundreds of thousands of acres. It 
is expected to take abont a couple of years to accomplish. 


To Par ents anpD Guarpians —Adirector of sixteen Railways has a Va- 
cancy for a pupil in the same line, who will be treated as one of the family. 
He will be provisioned and boarded at one of the Provisional Boards, di- 
rectly he is qualified to siton a Committee. H-+ mast be able to sign, write 
his own name, and willing to sign the names of other people. Premium not 
so much an object, if the lad is sharp, and has no Objection to wear false 
whiskers.— Punch. 


Five Mixutestsy Westminster Assey.—On inquiring of the Dean how 
long the scampering system of showing visitors over Westminster Abbey 
was to continue, he replied ‘ To the end of the Chapter.’ 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC MEMORANDA. 

An important debut took place at the Paris Opera on Wednesday, the 
29th ult.—namely, that of M. Mathieu, in the part of Othello. His voice is 
a fine tenor, whose vataral beaut has received all the embellishment which 
art can give it. His acting is admirable, and it is generally thought that 
the Opera has received a valuable acquisition in the person of this intelli- 
gent singer, whose success on Wednesday was deservedly complete. 

The Parisians continue to receive with raptures ‘ Le Diable a Quatre, 
and Carlotta Grisi_ who, we regret to say, was much indisposed last week. 
The passion for this delightful ballet, with its deticious music and exquisite 
dancing, will not soon subside. The Mazurka, Polka, and Valses, are al- 
ready in the hands of all the Terpsichores of the piano. 

At the Theatre Italien last week, the divine chef d’euvre of Rossini, ‘ Le 
Barbiea de Seville,’ was played three times. Lablache seemed younger 
than ever; his talent, always fresh, has lost none of its original force or 
charms. 

The tenor Malvezzi will arrive in Paris at the end of next week. He is 
now at Turin, where, in consequence of his performances in ‘ La Gemma,’ 
‘Ernani,’ and ‘I dae Foscari,’ he is in the enjoyment of the most brilliant 
triamphs. 

_ M. Casella, a most talented violoncellist, is producing an immense sensa- 
tion at Bordeaux. We understand that this distinguished artist will visit 
Paris this winter. 

Fanny Cerito is engaged at the Pergola, at Florence, where she will dance 
in Nov ember. 

The opera of the season at Bologna will be the ‘ Ernani' of Verdi, which 
they will briag out in great splendour 

The Company of the Opera Comique were 
Monday week, when they played ‘ La Sirene’ 
Royal family. 


ordered to Saint-Cloud on 


before the King and the 





Talleyrand used to give 





Mr. Braham and his eldest son are giving their voc] concerts in Ireland 
with much success. 
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OREGON. 


Documents Accompanying the President's Message. 
CornresPonDence wits THE DeraRTMENT oF SrvaTe. 
Mr. Fox to Mr. Webster. 
Wasainctos, Nov. 15, 1842. 
Sir: With reference to our recent conversation upon the question of the 
Oregon or northwestern boundary, when I conveyed to you the desire of her 
Majesty’s government that instructions should at an early day be addressed 
to the United States minister in London, empowering him tw treat with such 
rsonas may be appointed by her Majesty on the part of Great Britain for 
the final settlement of that question, | have now the honour to enclose to you 
the extract of a despatch addressed to me on the subject by the Earl of Ab- 
erdeen, in which tre wishes of her Majesty's government are fully and sat- 
isfactorily set forth. 1 feel — that the great imporiance of the mat- 
ter at issue, and the friendly and conciliatory manner of Lord Aberdeen's 
roposal, will induce the President of the United States to bestow thereupon 
fis early and serious attention. : 
L avatl myself of this occasion to renew to you the assurance ef my dis- 
tinguished consideration H.8. FOX, 
Hon. Daniel Webster, &c. 





[IxcLosune. } 
Foreios Orrice, Oct. 18, 1842. 
Sir; The ratifications of the treaty concluded on the 9th of August between 
Great Britain and the United States, were exchanged by me on the 13th in- 


stant with the minister of the United States accredited to the court of her | 


Majest , 
The cant important question of the disputed boundary between her Ma- 


jesty’s North American aap and the United States being settled, and 


the feelings which have been rautually roduced in the people of both coun- 
tries being evidently favourable, aud indicative ofa general desire to con- 
tinue on the best footing with each other, it has appeared to her Majesty's 
governmeut that both parties would act wisely in availing themselves of so 
auspicious a moment to endeayour to bring toa settlement the only re- 
maining subject of territorial ditfsrence, which although not so hazardous 
as that of the northeastern beundary, is, nevertheless, even at this mement, 
not only a risk to the good understanding between the two countries, and 
m iy, in course of time, be attended with the same description of danger to 
the mutual peace as he question which has recently been adjusted—I speak 
of the line of boundary west of the Rocky mountaius, 

You are aware that Lord Ashburton was furnished with specific and de- 
tailed instructions with respect to the treatment of this point of difference 
between the two governments, in the general negotiations with which he 
was intruvied, and which he has brought toa satistaciory issue, 

For reasoas which it is not necessary here to state at length, that point, 
after having been made the subject of conference with the American Se. 
cretary ot State, was not (urtaer pressed. The main ground aliegei by his 
lordship for abstaining from proposing to carry on the discussion with re- 

ard to the question of the northwest boundary, was the apprehension, lest, 

y so dving, the seitlement of the far more important mater of the norh- 
eastern boundary should be impeded, or exposed to the hazard ot a fail- 
ure. 

This ground ofapprehension now no longer exists: and her Majesty’s 
government therefore, being anxious to endeavuur to remove, so faras de 
pends on them, all cause, however remote, of even contingent risk to the 
good undersianding now so happily restored between the two couniries which 
ought never to beat variance with each other, have determined to propose 
to the government of the United States to meet them in an endeavour to 
adjust by treaty the unsettled question of boundary west of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

On the recsipt of this despatch therefore, if have to desire that you will 
Fropose to Mr. Webster tu move the President to furnish the United States 
minister at (his court withsuch instructions as will enable him to enter npon the 
negotiation of tais matter, with such erson as may be appointed by her 
Majesty for the object And you wil assure him, at the same time, that 
we are prepared to proceed tu the consideration of it in a perfect spirit of 
fairness, and to adjust it oo a basis of equitable compromise. 

j ap, with great truth and regard, sir, your most obedient servant, 

ABERDEEN, 
Mr. Websier to Mr. Fox. 
DeparTMENT OF State, Washington, Nov. 25, 1842 

Sir: I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt ot your note of the 15th 
instant, upon the question of the Oregon or the northwestern boundary, 
with an extract of adespatch recently addressed to you on the subject by 
the Earl of Aberdeen, explanatory of the wishes of her Majesty’s govern- 
ment; both of which [ laid before the President a few days alterwards, 

He direcied me to say that he concurred entirely in che expediency of 
making the question respecting the Oregon territory a subject of immediate 
attention and neg iiation between the two governments. He had already 
formed the purpose of expressing this opinion in his message to Congress; 
and, a'fao dis‘ant day, a communication will be made tothe mini ter of the 
United States in Lonuon. P 

I pray you to accept the renewed assurance of my distinguished con- 
sideration. 

H.S. FOX, Esq., &c., DANIEL WEBSTER. 


Mr. Pakenham to Mr. Upshur. 


Wacrarnaton, Feb. 24, 1844. 

Among the matters at present under consideration of the two govern 
meats, there is none respecting which the British government are more anx- 
ious to come to an early and satisfactory arrangement with the govern- 
ment of the United States than that relating to the boundaries of the Oregon 
or Columbia Territory. 

The undersigned, her Majesty’s envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
poteniiary, has accordingly been instructed to lose no time in entering into 
communication with the Secretary of State of the United States on the sub- 

ect. 

. In fulfilment, then, of the commands of his government, the undersigned 
has the honour to acquaint Mr. Upshur that he will be able to conter with 
him, with a view to ulierior negotiation on the subject in question, when- 
soever it shall svit Mr. Upshur’s convenience, 

The undersigned is happy in taking advantage of this opportunity to of- 
fer to Mr, Upshar the assurance of his high consideration. 


RK. PAKENHAM. 
Hon Ager Upsuvr, &c. 


Mr. Upshur to Mr. Pakenham. 


Dersatuent or State, Washington, February 26, 1844. 

The undersigned, Secretary of State of the Uniied States, has the honour 
to acknowledge the receipt of the note dated the 24th inst., from Mr. Paken- 
han, her Majesty’s envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary, in 
which he states that he will be ready to confer with the undersigned, with 
a view to ulterior negotiation on the subject of the bouudaries of the Or- 
egon or Columbia Territory, whensoever it shali snit his convenience. 

“In reply, the undersigned has the honour to inform Mr. Pakenham that 
he will receive him fur that purpose atthe depart nent of State, to- nurrow, 
at 11 o'clock, a. M. 

The andersigned avails himself with pleasure of the occasion to offer to 
Mr. Pakenham assurances of his distinguished consideratin. 

A. P. UPSHUR. 

Ricard Pakenuam, Esq., &c, 

Mr. Pakenham to Mr. Calhoun. 
Wasainoron, Jaly 22, 1844. 

Sir:In the archives of the Department of State will be found a note 
which [ had the honoar to address un the 24th February last, to the late Mr, 
Upshar. expres-ing the desire of her Majesty’s government ts co.claude with 
the government of the United States a satisfactory arrangemeat respecting 
the boundary ot the Oregon or Columbia Territory. 

The lamented death of Mr. Upshur, whier occurred within a few days 
after the date of that note, the interval which took ;lace between that 
event and the appointment of a successor, and the urgeacy an! Importance 
of various matters which offered themselves to your atteation immediately 
after your accession to office, sufficiently explain why it has oot hitherto 
been in the power of your government, sir, to atteod to the ny por'ant mat 
ters to which ! refer. 

Bat, the session of Congress having been brought to a close, and the pre- 


sent being the season of the year when the least public busines 1s usally 
transacted, it occurs to me that you may now frel at leisure: pooceed to 
the consideration of that subject. Atallevents it becom. m ity to re- 
call to your recollectiou. and to repeat the earnest desire f oer \ajesty’s 
government that a qaestiva on which so mach interest fr hol coun. 
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tries should be disposed of at the earliest moment consisteut with the con- 
venience of the government of the United States. 

{ have the honour to be, with high consideratien, sir, your obedient ser 
vant, 


R. PAKENHAM. 
The Hon. Jous C. Carnoun, &e. 


Mr. Calhoun to Mr, Pakenham 
Deranrment or State, Washington, Aag. 22, 1944. 


Sir: The various subjects which necessarily claimed my attention on en- 
tering on the duties of my office, have heretofore, as y ou justly suppose in 
your note of the 22d of July last, prevented me from appointing a time to 
confer with yon. and enter on the negotiation in refereuce to the Oregon 
Territory. 

These have at length been despatched ; and in reply to the note which 
you did me the honour to address tu me of the date above mentioned, I have 
to inform you that | am now ready to enter on the negotiation, and for that 
purpose propose a conference to-morrow at 1 o'clock, p. m., at the Depart 
meatof State, if perfectly convenient to you, but, if not, atany other which 
it may suit your convenience to appoint. 

the Goverament of the United States participates in the anxious desire 
of awe Great Britain that the subject may be easily and satisfactorily ar- 
ranged. 

Ihave the honour to be, with high consideration, sir, your obedient ser- 
vant, 

The Right Hon. R. Pakennam. J. C, CALHOUN, 


Mr. Pakenham to Mr. @alkoun. 
Wasninerox, Aug. 22, 1844. 

Sir: [ had the honour to receive your note of this morning's date, in 
which you signify your readiness to enter on the negotiation in reference to 
the Oregon Territory, proposing to meet you in codusense on that subject 
to-morrow at ! o'clock, 

In reply, I have the honour to acquaint you that | shall have great pleas- 
ure in waiting on you at the Departineant of State at the hour propused. 

Be pleased to accept the assurance of my distinguished consideration. 

R. PAKENHAM. 

The Hon. J, C. Carnoun, &e. 

Protocols. 

Ou the 23d of August, 1844, a conference was held by appointment at 
the oflice of the Secretary of State, in the city of Washington, Seeeen the 
Honourable John C. Calhoun, Secretary of State of the United States, and 
the Right Honourable Richard Pakenham, her Britannic Majesty's envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary, both daly authorized by their 
respective governments to treat of the respective claims of the two countries 
to the Oregon Territory, with the view to establisb a permanent boundary 
between the cvuntries westward of the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific 
Ocean. 

The conference was opened by assurances on both sides of the desire of 
their respective governments to approach the question with an earnest de- 
sire, and in the spirit of compromise, to eflect an adjustment consistent with 
the honour and ihe just interests of either party. The Plenipotentiaries 
then proceeded to examiue the actual state of the question as it stood at the 
last unsuccessful attempt to adjust it. 

This done, the Americau Plenipotentiary desired to receive from the Brit 
ish plenipotentiary aay fresh proposal he might be instructed to offer on tie- 
part of his government towards effecting an adjustment. 

The British Plenipotentiary said he would be ready to offer such a pro- 
posal at their next conference, hoping that the American plenipotentiary 
would be ready to present a proposal on the part of his government. ‘The 
conference adjourned, to meet on Monday the 26th instant 

J. ©. CALHOUN 
R. PAKENHAM. 

On the 26th of August, 1844, the second conference was heldfbetween the 
a plenipoteatiaries, at the office of the Secretary of State 

The British plenipotentiary offered a paper containing a proposal for ad- 
justing the conflicting claims of the two countries. The Auerican plenipo- 
tentiary declined the proposal. Some remarks fellowed in reference to 
the claims of the two countries to the territory, when it became apparent 
that a more full understanding of their respective views in reference to them 
was necessary at this stage, in order to facilitate future proceedings. It 
was accordingly agreed that written statements containing their views 


— be presented before any further attempt should be made to adjust 
then, 








It was also agreed that the American plenipotentiary should present a 
statement at the nextconference ; and that he should imform the British 
plenipotentiary when he was prepared to hold it. 

J. ©. CALHOUN 
R. PAKENHAM. 
Proposal offered by the British Plenipotentiary at the second conference. 

Whereas the proposals made on both sides in the course of the last nego- 
tiation had been mutually declined, her Majesty's govern:neat were prepa- 
red, in addition to what had alreaty been offered on the part of Great Brit- 
ain,* andin proof of their earnest desire to arrive at an arrangement suita- 


* The precise nature and terms of the offer on the ae of Great Britain, 
here reterred to, are shown by the following extracts from the protocols of 
the conferences which took place at London in 1824 and in 1826: 


Protocol of the twenty-third conference, July 18, 1824—Extract fromthe 
British paper. 

“The boundary line between the territories claimed by his Britannic Ma- 
jesty, and those claimed by the Uuited States, te the west, in both cases, of 
the Rocky Mountains, shall be drawn dae west along the 49th parallel of 
north latitude, to the point where that parailcl strikes the great northeast- 
ernmost branch of the Oregon or Columbia river—marked in the aaps as 
M’Gillivray’s river—thence down along the middle of the Oregon o¢ Co- 
lumbia, to its junction with the Pacific Ocean ; the navigation of the whole 
channel being perpetually free to the subjects and citizeas of both parties ; 
the said subjects and citizens being also reciprocally at liberty, during the 
term of ten years from the date hereof, to pass and repass, by land and by 
water; and to navigate, with their vessels and merchand‘se, all the rivers, 
bays, harbors and creeks, as heretofore, on either side of the above-men 
tioned line ; and to trade with all and any of the nations free of duty or 








impostof any kind, subject only to such local regulations as in other res- 
pects, either of the two contracting parties may find it necessary to enlorce 
within its own limits, and probibi from furnishing the natives with fire- 
arms, and other exceptionable articles, to be hereafter enumerated ; and it 

is farther especially agreed, that neither of the high contracting parties, 
their respective subjects or citizens, shall, henceforward, form any settle. 
ments within the limits assigned hereby to the other, west of the Rock 

Mountains—it beiog at the same time understood that auy settlements al. 
ready formed by the British to the south and east of the boundary-line above 
described, or by citizens of the United States to the north and west of the 
same line, shall coutinue t» be occupied and enjoyed, at the pleasure of the 
present proprietors or occap ants, without let er hindrance of any kind, an 
~ the expiration of the above-mentioned term of years from the date here- 
ol. 

Protocul of the third conference, December 1, 1226. 

“The British Pienipotentiaries, in order to eviace the earvest desire of 
their goverumeut to afford every facility to the final adjustment of the 
question of boundary, cebaleed the fol! pwing terms of accommodation, 
with a view to their reference to the An*gican government : 

“ That, considering thatthe possession. a sate and commodious port on 
the northwest eoast of America, fitted for the reception of large ships, 
might be an oSject of great iuterest and importance to the United States, 
and that oo sach port was to be found between the 421 degree of latitude 
and the Colum'sia HKiver, Great Britain, in still adhering t that river as a 
basis, Was wiiliuy so far Ww modify her former prop sal as to concede, as far 
as she was concerned, tothe United States, the possession of the Port Dis 
covery, a mos! valuable harbor ou the southern coast of De Puca’s inlet, aud 
io annex thereto ail that tract of count comprised within a line to be 
drawn from Cape Flittery, along the southern shore of De Faca’s inlet, to 
Point Wilson, at te north western extremity of Admiralty iulet; from 
thence along ‘ie wes'eru shore of that inlet, acr ms the entrance of Hood's 
inlet, to the perut |! laud forming the northeastern extremity of the said in 
let; from thence a! he eastern shore of that inlet to the southern ex 
tremity of th ean uo thence direct to the seuthern point of Gray's 
harboor : from th hong the shore of the Pacific to Cape Flattery, as be- 











fore mention 

*** They , r willing to stipulate, that ov works shoald at any 
time be erect rance of the river Columbia or upon the banks of 
the same. th h alculated to impede or hinder the free savigation 
thereof by us beats of either party’ 


ble to the interests and wishes of both parties to undertake to make free to 
the United States, any _ or ports which the United States government 
ae desire, either on main land or on Vancouver's Island, south of lat 
itude 49 degrees. R. P. 





On the 2d of September, 1944, the third conterence was held at the 
office of the Secretary of State, according to appointment. The American 
plenipotentiary presented a written statement of his views of the claims of 
the United States to the portion of the territory drained by the waters of 
the Columbia river ; (marked A) and containing his reasons for declini 
to accept the proposal offered by the British plenipotentiary at their seco 
conference J. ©. CALHOUN, 

R. PAKENHAM 

On the 12th of September, 1344, the fourth conference was held at the 
office of the Secretary of State, when the British plenipotentiary presented 
his statement, (marked 1) counter to that of the American plenipotentiary, 
(marked A) presented at the preceding conference. 

J.C. CALHOLUN, 
Rh. PAKENHAM. 

At the filth conference, held at the office of the Seeretary of State on the 
20th of September, the American plenipotentiary delivered to the British 
plenipotentiary a statement (marked B.) in rejoinder to his coonter state- 
ment, (marked D ) J.C CALHOUN, 

R. PAKENHAM. 


The sixth conference was held on the 24th Sept. ; when the British pleni- 
potentiary stated that he bad read with due attention the statement, (mark- 
e1B,) presented by the American plenipotentiary at the last couterence, 
bot that it had pot weakened the impression previously entertained by him 
with regard to the claims and rights of Great Britain, as explained ia the pa- 
per late y presented by him. (marked D.) That reserving lor a future occa- 
sion such explanations in reply to the statement last presented by the 
American plenipotentiary, he was for the present obliged to declare, with 
reference to the concluding part of that statement, that he did not feel author- 
ized to euter inte discussion respecting the territory north of the 49th paral- 
lel of latitude, which was understood by the British Government to form the 
basis of negotiation on the side of the United States, as the line of the Colum- 
bia formed that on the side of Great Britain. That the proposal which he 
had presented was offered by Great Britain as an honourable compromise 
of the claims and pretensions of both parties, and that it would of course be 
understood as having been made subject to the condition recorded in the 
protocol of the third conference held between the respective plenipotenti- 
aries in London, in December, 18261 J.C. CALHOUN, 

R. PAKENHAM. 

The seventh conference was held at the Departinent of State on the 16th 
of July, 1945, between the Hon. James Bachanan, Secretary of State, the 
American plenipotentiary, and the Right Honourable Richard Pakeuham, 
the British plenipotentiary, when the pending negotiation respecting the 
Oregon Territory was resumed, The American plenipotentiary presented 
to the British plenipotentiary a statement, (inmarked J. B.) bearing date 12th 
July, 1845, made in compliance with the request of the latter, contained in 
his statement (marked D,) that the American plenipotentiary would propose 
an arrangement for an equitable adjustment of the question, and also define 
the nature and extent of the claims of the U. States to the territory north of 
the valley of the Columbia, J BUCHANAN, 

RK. PAKENHAM. 
(A) 
Wasninxoeton, 3d September, 1844 

The undersigned, American Plenipotentiary, declines the proposal of the 
British Plenipotentiary, on the ground that it would have the effect of restric- 
ting the possessions of the United States to limits far more cireumsacribed 
thao their claims clearly eutitled them to. [t proposes to limit their north- 
ern boundary by a line drawn from the Rocky Mountains slong the 49th 
parallel of latitude to the portheasternmost bravch of the Columbia river, 
and thence down the middle of that river to the sea—giving to Great Bri- 
tain all the couutry north, and to the United States all south. of that line, ex- 
cept a detached territory extending on the Pacificfand the Straits of Fuca, 
from Bulfinch's barbour to Hood's canal. To which it is propored, in adds- 
tion, to make free to the United States any pe whick the United States go- 
vernment might desire either on the wainland or on Vancouver's Island, 
south of latitude 49, 

By tarning to the ms hereto annexed, and on which the proposed boun- 
dary is marked in peucil, it will be seen that it assigus to Great Britain al- 
most the entire region (on its north side) drained by the Colom)ia river, 
lying on its northern bank. It is not deemed necessary to state at large the 
claims of the Uuited States to this territory, and the grounds on which they 
rest, in order to make good the assertion that it restricts the possessions of 
the United States with narrower bounds than they are aude entitled to. 
it will be sufficient tor this purpose to show that they are fairly entitled to 
the entire region drained by the river; and to the establishmentof that point, 
the undersiguved purposes accordingly to limit his remarks at present. 

Our claims to the portion of the Oregon territory drained by the Columbia 
river may be divided into those we have in our own proper right, and those 
we have derived from France and Spain, We ground the for ver as against 
Great britain, on priority of discovery and priority of exploration and set- 
tlement. We rest our claim to discovery, against ber, on that of Captain 
Gray, a citizen of the Uvited States, who, in the ship Colambia, of Boston, 
passed ite bar and auchored in the river, ten miles above its mouth, on the 
lithof May, 1792, and who afterwards sailed up the river twelve or fifteen 
miles, and left on the 20.) of the same month, calling it * Columbia.” after 
his ship, which uame it still retains. 

Ou these facts our claim to the discovery and entrance into the river rests. 
They are wo well attested to be controverted. But they have been oppos- 
ed by the alleged discoveries of Meares and Vancouver It is true that the 
former explored a portion of the coast through which the Columbia flows 
into the ocean, in 1778, (five years before Captain Gray crossed the bar and 
anchored iu the river,) in order to ascertain whether the river, as laid down 
in the Spanish charts, and called the St. Roc, existed or not; but it is equal- 
ly as true that be did not even discover it. On the contrary, be expressly 
declares, in bis account of the voyage, as the result of his observations, that 
“we can now safely assert that there is no such river as that of the St. Roe, 
as laid down in the Spanish'charts ;" and, as if w qu epee his disappoint- 
ment, be called the promoutory lying north of the inlet where he expected 
to discover it, Cape Disappointment, and the inlet itself, Deception Bay. Itis 
also true that Vancouver, in April, 1792, explored the same coast; bat it is 
no leas 60 thathe tailed to discover the river—of which his own journal far- 
vishes the most conclusive evidence, as well as his strong conviction that no 
such river existed, So strong was it, indeed, that when he fell in with Cap- 
tain Gray. ebortly afterwards, aud was informed by bim, that be had been off 
the mouth of a river, in latitude 46 degrees 10 minutes, whose oatlet was 
#0 strong as to prevent his entering, he remained still incredal as, and strong- 
ly expressed hiuwself to that effect in his journal. [t was shortly after this 
interview that Captaiu Gray again visited its mouth, crossed ite bar, and sail- 
ed up the river as bas been stated. After he left it be visited Nootka Sound, 
where be communicated bis discoveries to Quadra, the Spanish commandant 
at that place, sud yave Lim achart and description of the mouth of the river. 
Afier bis departure, Va.couver arrived there in September, when be was in- 
formed of the d seoveries of Captain Gray, and obtained trom Quadra 
ies from the chart he had left with him. In cousequence of the informa- 
tion thus obtained, be was induced to visit agein that part of the const. It 
was during this visit that he entered the river on the 20th October, and made 
his survey 

Frow these facts, it is manifest that the alleged discoveries of Meares and 
Vancouver cannot, in the rs oar degree, shake the claim of Captain Gray 
w priority of discovery. lodeed, so conclasive is the evi ‘ence in his favour, 
that it has beeo atten ted to evade our claim ov the novel and wholly unten- 
able grouud that his discovery was made, not ina national but private ves- 
sel. Such, and so incontestable, isthe evidence of our claim, as aguinet 
Great Britaiu--from priority of discovery, as Wo the wouth of the river, cros- 
sing its bar, entering Ut, aud sailing ap its stream, on the voyege of Captain 
Gray alone; without taking into consideration the prior discov of the 


Spanish nayizator, Heceia—which will be more particularly referred w here- 
alter 





t The condition here referred Ww is the protest cootuined ia the tollewing 
extract, from the protocol of the third conference, held on the Lat of Decem- 
ber, 1826; © The brite jienipoteptiaries, * * *. protested against the 
offer of concession so made bem ever taken in ouy way & preyadice the 
claims of Great tritaio wectaded in her mal of 1824; ond declared that 

he offer now made was coumsulered by the Britu«l ats eruiment as not called 
tor by any Jast comparison of the ‘ads uf these claims and of the counter- 
laim ot ‘be United States but rather as « sacrifice which the British gov- 
ernment had comented to make, with a view tw obviate ail evils of future 
difference in respect yo thy territory west of the Rocky Mouptaiss ” 
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Nor is the evidence of the priority of ourdiscovery of the bead branches 
of the river and its exploration less conclusive. Betore the treaty was rati- 
fied by which we acquired Louisiana, iu 160%, an expedition was planued 
—at the head of which were placed Meriwether Lewis and William Clarke 
—to explore the river Missouri aud its principal branches to their sources, 
and then to seek and trace to its termination in the Pacific some stream, 
“ whether the Colum‘ia, the Oregon, the Colorado, or any other which 
might offer the most direct and practicable water communication across the 
continent, for the purposes of commerce.” The party began to ascend tho 
Missouri in May, 1804, and, in the summer of 1805, reac the head wa- 
ters of the Columbia river. After crossing many of the streams fulling in- 
to it, they reached the Kooskooska in latitude 43 deg. 34 min—descended 
that to the principal northern branch, which they called Lewis's—followed 
that to its junction with the great northern branch, which they called Clarke's 
—and thence descended to the mouth of the river, where they landed, and 
encamped on the north side, on Cape Disappointment, and wintered. The 
next spring, they commenced their return, and coatinued their exploration 
up the river, noting its various branches, and tracing some of the principal; 
and finally arrived at St. Louis in September, 1806, after an absence of two 
years four months. ; ; 

It was this important expedition which brouglt to the knowledge of the 
new world this great river—the greatest by far on the western side of this 
continent—with its numerous branches, and the vast regious through which | 
it flows, above the points through which Gray and Vancouver had ascended. 
It took place many years before it was visited and explored by any subject | 
of Great Britain, or of any other civilized nation, so far as we are informed 
Itas clearly entitles us to the claim of —— of discovory, as to its head | 
branches, and the exploration of the river and region through which it pas- 
ses, a8 the voyages of Captain Gray and the Spanish navigator, Heceta, 
entitled us to priority in reference to its mouth, and the entrance into its 
channel : 

Nor is our priority of setUement less certain, Establishments were former 
by American citizens on the Columbia as early as 1808 aud 1310. In the 
latter year, a company was formed in New York, at the head of which was 
John Jacob Astor, a wealthy merchant of that city, the object of which was 
to form a regular chain of establishments on the Columbia river and the con- 
tiguous coasts of the Pacific, for commercial purposes. Early in the spring 
of 1811, they made their first establishment on the south side of the river, a 
tew miles above Point George; where they were visited in July following 
by Mr. Thompson, a surveyor and astronomer of the Northwest Company, 
and his party. They had been sent out by that comeeny to forestall the 
American company in occupying the mouth of the river, bat found them- 
selves defeated in their object. ‘The American company formed twu other 
connected establishments bigher up the river; one at the confluence of the 
Okenega with the north branch of the Columbia, about 600 miles above its 
mouth ; aud the other on the Spokan, a stream falling into the north branch, 
some fifty miles above. 

These posts passed into the possession of Great Britain during the war 
which was declared the next year; but it was provided by the first article 
of the treaty of Ghent, which terminated it, that “ all territories, places, and 
possessions whatever taken by either party from the other during the war, 
or which may be taken after the signing of (he treaty, excepting the islands 
hereafter mentioned (in the Bay of Fundy) shall be restored without delay.” 
Under this provision, which embraces all the establishments of the American 
Company on the Columbia, Asteria was formally restored, on the bth of Oc- 
tober, 1818, by agents duly authorized on the partof the british government 
to restore the possession, and to an ageut duly authorized on the part of the 
government of the United States to receive it—which placed our pussession 
where it was before it passed into the hands of British subjects. 

Such are the facts on which we rest our claims to priority of discovery and 
— of exploration and settlement, as against Great Britain, to the region 
drained by the Columbia river, So much for the claims we have, in our 
own proper right, to that region. 

To these we have added the claims of France and Spain. The former we 
obtained by the treaty of Louisiana, ratified in 1803, and the latter by the 
treaty of Florida, ratified in 1919. By the former, we acquired all the 
rights which France had to Louisiana “to the extent it now has (1803) in 
the hands of Spain, and that it had when France possessed it, and such as 
it should be after the treaties subsequent:y entered into by Spain and other 
States “By the latter, his Catholic Majesty” ceded to the United States all 
his rights, claims, and pretensions” to the country lying west of the Rocky 
Mountains, and northol aline drawn on the 42d parallel oflatitude, from a 
point on the south bank of the Arkansas, in that parallel, to the South Sea; 
that is, to the whole region claimed by Spain west of those mountains, and 
north of that line. 

The cession of Louisiana gave us undisputed title west of the Mississippi, 
extending to the summit of the Rocky Mountains, and stretehing south be- 
tween that river and those mountains to the possessions of Spain, the line 
between which and ours was afterwards determined by the vreaty ot Flo- 
rida. It als» added much to the strength of our title to the region beyond 
the Rocky Mountains, by restoring to us the important link of continuity 
westward to the lacific, which had been surrendered by the treaty of 1763 
—as will be hereafter shown. 

That ‘auity furnishes a just foundation for a claim of territory, which, 
in conm.. on with those of discovery aud occupation, would seem unques- 
tionable, It is admitted by all that neither of them is limited by the precise 
spot discovered or occupied. It is evident that, in order to make either 
available, it must extend at least some distance beyond that actually disco- 
vered or occupied ; but bow far, as an abstract question, is a matter of uncer- 
tainty. Itis subject in each case to bs influenced by a variety of considera- 
tions. In the case of an island it has been usually maintained in practice to 
extend the claim of discovery or occupancy to the whole. So, likewise, in 
case of ariver, it has been usual to extend them to the entire region drained 
by it—more especially in cases of a discovery and settlement of the mouth; 
and cmphatically so When accompanied by exploration of the river and the 
region through which itflows, Such, it is believed, may be affirmed to be | 
the opinion aud practice in such cases since the discovery of this continent. 
How far the claim of continuity may extend in other cases, is less perfectly 
defined, and can be settled only by reference to the circumstances attending 
each. When this continent was first discovered, Spain cluimed the whole, 
in virtue of the grant ofthe Pope; butaclaim so extravagant and unreason- 
able was not acquiesced in by other countries, and could not long be main- 
tained. Other nations, especially England and France, at an early period, 
contested her claim, They fitted out voyages of discovery and made settle- 
ments on the eastern coasts of North America. They claimed for their set- 
tlements, usually, specific limits along the coasts or bays on which they were 
formed, and geueraly, a region of corresponding width, extending across 
the entire region to the Pacific ocean, Such was the character of the limits 
assigned by England in the charters which she granted to her former colo- | 
nies, now the United States, wheu there were no special reasons for varying 
irom it. | 

How strong she regarded her claim to the region conveyed by these char- | 
ters, and extending westward of her settlements, the war between her and | 
France, which was terminated by the treaty of Paris, 1763, furnishes a stri- | 














king illustration, That great contest, which ended so gloriously for Eng- 
Jand, and effected so great and durable a change on this continent, com- 
menced in a conflict between her claims and those of France, resting on her 
side on this very right of continuity, extending westward from her settle- 
ments to the Pacific ocean, and on the part of France on the same right, but 
extending to the region drained by the Mississippi and its waters, on the | 
ground of settlement and exploration. Their respective claims, which led | 
to the war, first clashed on the Ohio river, the waters of which the colonial 
charters, in their western extension, covered, but which France had been | 
unquestionably the first to settle and explore.—If the relative strength of 
these different claims may be tested by the result of that remarkable con- 
test, that of continuity westward must be pronounced to be the stronger of | 
the two, England has had at least the advantage of the result, and would | 
seein to be foreclosed against contesting the principle—particalarly as against 
us, who contributed so much to that result, and on whom that contest, and | 
her example and pretensions, from the first settlement of our country, have | 
contributed to impress it so deeply and indelibly. | 

But the treaty of 1763, which terminated that memorable and eventful | 
straggle, yielded, as has been stated, the claims and all the chartered rights | 
of the colonies beyond the Mississippi. ‘The seventh article established ‘that | 
river as the permanent boundary between the possessions of Great Britain 
and Franeeon this continent. So much as relates to the subject is in the | 
following words: “The confines between the of His Britannic 
Majesty tn that pari of the world (the contin imerica ) shall be fixed 
irrevocably by a line drawn along the middle of th 
its source to the river Iberville; and from thence by a line drawn long the 
middle of this river, and the lakes Maure pasand Pontchartrain, to the sca,” 
&c. 

The important stipulation, which thus establishes the Mississippi as the | 
line “Axed wrrevoc ably” between the dominions of the two countries on 
this continent, in effect extinguishes in favour of France, whatever claim 
Great Britain may have had to the region lying west of the Mississippi. — It 
of « uld not affect the rights of Spain—the only other nation which | 
had any pretence of claim west of that river; bat 
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Mississippi. aud among others, the one in question. Certain itis that France 
had the same right of continuity, in virtae of her possession of Louisiana, 
aud the extinguishment of the right of England, by the treaiy of 1763, to 
the whole country west of the Rocky Mountains, and lying west of Louisia- 
pa, as against Spain, which England had to the country westward of the Al 
leghany Mountains, as against France—with this difference, that Spain had 
nothing to oppose to the claim of France, at the time, but the right of dis- 
covery ; and even that, England has since denied ; while France oppos- 
ed to the right of England in her case, that of discovery, exploration, and 
settlement. It is, therefore, not at all surprising that France should claim 
the country west of the Rocky Mountains, (as may be inferred from her 
maps) on he same principle that Great Britain had claimed and dispossess- 
ed her of the regions west of the Alleghany ; or that the United States, as 
soon as they had acquired the right of Frauce, should assert the same claim, 
and take measures immediately after to explore it, with a view to occupation 
and settlement. Batsince then we have strengthened ourtitle, by adding 
to our own proper claims aud those of France the claims also of Spain by 
the treaty of Florida, as has been stated. 

The claims which we have acquired from her between the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Pacific, rest on her priority of discovery. Numerons voyages 
of discovery, commencing with that of Maldonado in 1520, and ending with 
that under Galiano and Naldes in 1792, were undertaken by her authority, 
along the northwestern coast of North America. That they discovered and 
explored the entire coast of what is now called the Oregon Territory, bat 
still further north, is a fact too well established to be confronted at this day 
The voyages which they performed wil! according!y be passed over at pres. | 
ent without being particularly alluded to, with the exception of that of 
Heceta. His diseovery of the mouth of the Columbia river has already 
been referred to. It was made on the 15th of August, 1775—many years 
anterior to the voregee of Meares and Vancouver, and was prior to Cook's 
who did not reach the northwestern coast antil 1778. The claims it gave 
to Spain of priority of discovery were transferred to us, with all others be- 
longing to her, by the treaty of Florida; which, added to the discovery of 
Capt. Gray places our right tothe mouth and entrance into the inlet and 
river beyond all controversy. 

It has been objected that we claim under various and conflicting titles, 
which mutually destroy each other. Such might indeed be the fact while 
they were held by different parties; but since we have rightfully acquired 
both those of Spain and France, and concentrated the whole in our hands, 
they mutually blend with each other, and form one strong and connected 
chain of title against the opposing claims of all others, inclading Great Britain. 

In order to present more fully and perfectly the grounds on which our 
claims to the region in question rest, it will now be necessary to turu back 
to the time when Astoria was restored to us, ander the provisions of the 
treaty of Ghent, and to trace what has since occurred between the two 
countries in reference to the territory, and inquire whetber their respective 
claims have been affected by the settlements since made in the territory by 
Great Britain, or the occurrences which have since taken place. 

The restoration of Astoria took place, under the provisions of the treaty 
of Ghent, on the 6th day of October, 18183—the etlect of which was to put 
Mr. Prevost, the agent authorised by our government to receive it, in pos- 
session of the establishment, with the right at all times to be reinstated and 
considered the party in possession, as was explicitly admitted by Lord Cast- 
lereagh in the first negotiation between the two governments in reference 
to the treaty, The words of Mr. Bush, our plenipotentiary on that occasion, 
in his letter to Mr. Adams, then Secretary of State, of the 14th of February, 
1818, reporting what passed between him and his lordship, are, thai ‘ Lord 
Castlereagh admitled tn the most ample extent our right to be reinstated, 
and to be the party in possession, while treating of the tille.” 

That negotiation terminated in the convention of the 20th of October, 
1818—the third article of which is in the following words . 

‘« [tis agreed that any country that may be claimed by either party on the 
northwest coast of America, westward of the Stony Mountains, shall, together 
with its harbours, bays, and creeks, and the navigation of all rivers within 
the same, be free iad teen for the term of ten years from the date of the sig- 
nature of the present convention, to the vessels, citizens and subjects of the 
two powers; it being well understood that this agreement is not to be con- 
sidered tothe prejudice of any claim which either of the two high contracting 
parties may have to any part of the said country; uer shall it be taken to 
affect the claims of any other power or State to any part of the said country ; 
the wuly object of the high contracting parties, in that respect, being to pre- 
vent disputes and differences among themselves. 

The two acts, the restoration of our possession and the signature of tha 
convention, were nearly coatemporaneous—the latter taking place but 14 
days subsequently to the former. We were theu, as admitted by Lord 





convention which stipulated that the territory should be free and open, for 
the term of ten years from the date of its siguature, to the vessels, citizens, 
and subjects of the two countries, without prejudice to any claim which 
either party may have to any part of the same, preserved and perpetuated all 
our claims to the territory, inclading the ackuowledged right to be cousid- 
eved the party in possession, as perfectly during the period of its contina- 
ance as they were the day the convention was signed. Ot this there can be 
no doubt. 

After an abortive attempt to adjust the claims of the two parties to the ter- 
ritory,in 1824, “another negotiation was commenced in 1826—which ter- 
minated in renewing, on the 6th of August, 1827, the third article of the 
convention of 1818, prior to its expiration. It provided for the indefinite 
extension of all the provisions of the third article of that convention; and also 
that either party might terminate it at oa tame it might think fit, by giving 
one year’s notice, after the 20th of October, 1828. It took, however, the 
precaution of providing expressly that “nothing contained inthis con- 
vention, or in the third article of the convention of the 20th October, 1818, 
hereby continued in force, shall be eonstrued to impair or in any way affect 
the claims which either of the contracting parties may haveto any part of 
the country westward of the Stony or Rocky Mountains.” That conven- 
tion is now in force, and Las continued to be so since the expiration of that 
of 1818. By the joint operation of the two, our right to be considered the 
party in possession, and all the claims we had to the territory while in pos- 
session, are preserved in as full vigour as they were at the date of its restor- 
ation in 1818, without being affected or impaired by the settlements since 
made by the subjects of Great Britain. 

Time, indeed, so far from impairing our claims, has greatly strengthened 
them, since that period; for, since then, the treaty of Florida transferred to 
us all the rights, claims, and pretensions of Spain to the whole terrilory, as 
has been stated. In consequence of this, our claims to the portion drained 
by the Columbia river—the puint now the subject of consideration—have 
been much strengthened, by giving us the incontestible claim to the discov- 
ery of the mouth of the river by Heceta, above stated.—But it is vot in this 
particular only thut it has operated in our favour. Our well-grounded 
claim, grounded on continuity, has greatly strengthened, during the same 
period, by the rapid advance of our popalation towards the territory—its 
great increase, especially in the valley of the Mississippi—as well as the 
greatly increased facility of passing tu the territory by more accessible routes 
and the far strouger and rapidly-increasing tide of population that has re- | 
cently commenced flowing into it 

When the first convention was concluded, in 1818, our whole population 
did not exceed nine millions of people The portion of it inbebitiag the 
States in the great valley of the Mississippi was probably under one mil- 
lion seven hundred thousand—of which not more than two hundred thou- 
sand were on the west side of the rer. Now our population may be safely 
estimated at no less than niveteen millions—of which at least eight millions 
inhabit the States and Territories in the valley of the Mississippi, and of 
which upwards of one million are in the States and Territories west of that 
river. This portion ofoar population is now increasing far more rapidly 
thau ever, and will, in a short time, fill the whole tier of States on its west- 
ern bank. 

To this great increase of population, especially in the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, may be added the in reased facility of reaching Oregon territory, 
ia consequence of the discovery of the remarkable pass iu the Rocky Moun- 
tains at the head of La Platte. The depression is so great, and the pass so 
smooth, that loaded wagens now travel with facility from Missouri to the | 
navigable waters of the Columbia river. These joint causes have had the 
effect of turning the current of our population towards the territory, and an 





The current thas com 
with increased volume hereafter. 
Chere can then be no doubt now that the operation of ..« same causes which 
impelled our population westward from the shores of the Atlantic across the 
Alleghany to the valley of the Mississippi, will impel them onwards with 
accumulating force across the Rocky Mountains iuto the valley of the Co- 
lumbia, aud thatthe whole regiondrained by it is destined ty be peopled by us | 

Such are our claims to that portion of the territory, and the grounds on 
which they rest l hem to be well-founded, and 


teen hundred the present year has flowed into it. 


The undersigned believes t 


| trusts that the British Pleaipotentiary will see in them sufficient reasons why 


| he should decline his proj osal 
Che andersigned plenipotentiary abstains, for the present, from presenting | 
the claims which the United States may have to other portions of this ter- 
ritory. 
The undersigned avails himself of this casion toe renew to t British | 
Plenipotentiary assurances of his high consideration 


R. Pakennam, Esg., Xe 
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: Se , 7 Sertemmer 19, 1844 

The undersigned, British plenipotentiary, has studied, with much interest 
and attention, the statement (marked A,) presented by the American plen- 
ipotentiary, setting forth the grounds on which be declines the pio of 
fered by the British gy cmp! as a compromise of the difficulties of the 
Oregon question. he arrangement contemplated by that proposal would, 
in the estimation of the Americar plenipotentiary, have the effect of re- 
stricting the possessions of the United States to limnite fer more circam- 
scribed than their claims clearly entitle them to. 

The claims of the United States to the ion of territory drained by the 
Colambia river are divided into those adduced by the United States in their 
er proper right, and those which they have derived from France and 

pain. 

The former, as against Great Britain, they ground on priorily of discovery 
and priority of exploration and settlement. 

The claim derived from France originates in the treaty of 1303, by which 
Louisiana was ceded to the United States, with all its rights and appurten- 
ances, as fully and in the same manner as they had beeu acquired by the 
French republic ; and the claim derived from Spain is founded on the treaty 
concladed in the year 1319, whereby his Catholic Majesty ceded to the 
United States all his righ’s, claims, and pretensions to the territories | ing 
eastand north ofa certain line terminating on the Pacific, in the 42d de- 
gree of nor'h latitude. 
wm [8 from the order in which these separate claims are repre- 

by the Americ lem potentiary, the Beiiish pleuiputeutiacy will first 
beg leave to observe, with regard to the claim derived from France, that he 
has not been able to discover any evidence tending to establish the belief 
that Louisiana, as originally possessed by France, afterwards transferred to 
Spain, then retroceded by Spain to France, and ultimately ceded by the lat- 
ter power to the United States, extended ina westerly direction beyond 
the ky Mountains. ‘There is,on the other hand strong reascu to sup- 
pose that, at the time when Louisiana was ceded to the United States, its 
acknowledged western boundary was the Rocky Mountains. Sach appears 
to have been the opinion of President Jefferson, under whose auspices th 
acquisition of Louisiana was accomplished. 

In a letter written by him in August, 1803, are to be found the following 
words :— 

‘ The boundaries (of Louisiana) which [deem not admitting question, are 
the high lands on the western side of the Mississippi, inclosing all its waters 
—the Missouri of course—and terminating in the line drawn from the north- 
west point of the Lake of the Woods in the nearest source of the Mississip- 
pias lately settled between Great Britain and the United States.’ 

In another and more formal document, dated July, 1807—that is to say, 
nearly a year after the return of Lewis and Clarke from their expedition to 
the Pacific, and fifteen years after Gray had entered the Colambia river— 
is recorded Mr. Jefferson's opinion of the impolicy of giving offence to Spain 
by any intimation that the claims of the United States extended to the Pa- 
cific; and we have the authority of ax American historian, distinguished for 
the attention aud research which he has bestowed on the whole subject of 
the Oregon Territory, for concluding that the western boundaries of Louisi- 
aa, as it was ceded by France to the United States, were those indicated by 
nature—hamely, the high lands separating the waters of the Mississippi from 
those falling into the Pacific 

From the acquisition, then, of Louisiana, as it was received from France, 
it seems clear that the United States can deduce no claim to territory west 
of the Rocky Mountains. But even if it were otherwise, and France had 
even asserted a claim of territory west of the Rocky Mountains, as apper- 
taining to the territory of Lonisiana, that claim, whatever it might be, was 
necessarily transferred to Spain when Louisiana was ceded to that power 
in 1762, aud of course became subject to the provisions of the treaty between 
Spain and Great Britain of 1790, which effectuelly abrogated the claim of 
Spain to exclusive dominion over the unoccupied parts of the American 
continent. 

To the observations of the American plenipotentiary respecting the effect 
of contiguity in furnishing a claim to territory, the undersigued has not fail- 
ed to pay due attention; bat he submits that what is said on this head may 
more properly be considered as demonstrating the greater degree of interest 
which tne United States possess by reason of contiguity in acquiring territory 
in that direction, than, as affecting, in any way, the question of right. 

The undersigned will endeavour to show hereafter that, in the proposal 
put in on the part of Great Britain, the natcral expectations of the United 
States, on the ground of contiguity, bave not been disregarded. 

Next comes to be examined the claim derived from Spain. 

It must indeed be acknowledged that, by the treaty of 1819, Spain did 
convey to the United States all that she had the power to dispose of on the 
northwest coast of America, north of the 42d parallel of latitude ; butshe 
could not, by that transaction, anaul or invalidate the rights which she had, 
by a previous transaction, acknowledged to belong to another power. 

By the treaty of the 28th of October, 1790, Spain acknowledged in Great 
Britain certain rights with respect to those parts of the western coast of 
America not already occupied. 

This acknowledgment had reference especially to the territory which 
forms the subject of the present negotiation. If Spain could not make good 
her own right to exclusive dominion over those regions, still less could she 
confer such a right on another power: and hence Great Britain argues that 
from nothing deduced from the treaty of 1819 can the United States assert 
a valid claim to exclusive dominion over any pact whatever of the Oregon 
territory. 

There remains to be considered the claim advanced by the United States 
on the ground of prior discovery and prior exploration and settlement. 

In that part of the memorandum of the American plenipotentiary which 
speaks of the Spanish title, it is stated that the mouth of the river, after- 
wards called the Columbia river, was discovered by the Spanish navigator, 
Heceta. The admission of this fact would appear to be altogether irre :on- 
cilable with a claim of priority ot discovery from anything accomplished by 
Captain Gray. To one, and to one only, of those commanders, cau be con- 
ouled the merit ef first discovery. [Lf Heceta’s claim is acknowledged, then 
Captain Gray is no longer the discoverer of the Columbia River. If, on the 
other hand, preference is given to ihe achievement of Captain Gray, then 
Heceta’s discovery ceases to be of any value. But it is argued that the U, 
States now represent both titles—the title of Heceta and the title of Gray ;— 
and, therefore, that, under one or the other, it matters not which, enough 
can be shown to establish a case of prior discovery, as against Great Britain. 
This may be true as far as relates to the act of first seeing and first entering 
the month of the Columbia river; but if the Spanish claim to prior discov- 
ery is to prevail, whatever rights may thereon be founded are necessurily 
restricted by the stipulations of the treaty of 1790, which forbid a claim to 
exclusive possession. 

If the act of Captain Gray, in passing the bar and actually entering the 
river, is to supersede the discovery of the entrance—which is all that is at- 
tributed to Heceta—then, the principle of progressive or gradaal discovery 
being admitted as conveying, in proportion to the extent of discovery or 


sent« ab prelup 


| exploration, superior rights, the operations of Vancouver in entering, survey- 


ing aud exploring to a considerable distance inland, the river Colambia, 
would, as a necessary consequence, supersede the discovery of Captain Gray, 
to say nothing of the act of taking possession in the name of his sovereign— 
which ceremony was duly performed and autheutically recorded by Captain 
Vancouver 

This brings us to an examination of the conflicting claims of Great Britain 
and the United States on the ground of discovery, which may be said to form 
the essential point in the discussion ; for it has above been shown that the 
claim derived from France masc be considered as of little or no weight, while 
that derived from Spain, in as far as relates to exclusive dominion, is neutral. 
ized by the stipulations of the Nootka convention. 

It will be admitted that when the United States became an independen, 
nation, they possessed no claim, direct or indirect, to the Columbia territory 
Their western boundary in those days was defined by the treaty of 1734* 
Great Britain, on the contrary, had at that time already directed her atten- 


| tion to the northwest coast of America—as is sufficiently shown by the voy- 


ige and discoveries of Captain Cook, who, in 1778, visited and explored a 
great portion of it, from latitude 44° northwards. 

That Great Britain was the first to acquire what may be called a benefi- 
cial interest in those regions, by commercial intercourse, will pot, either, be 
denied. {n proof of this fact, we have the voyages of several British sub- 
jects, who visited the coast and adjacent islands previously to the dispute 
with Spain; and that her commerce, actual as well as prospective, in that 
part of the world, was considered a matter of great national importance, is 
shown by the resolute measures which she took for its protection when 
Spain manifested a disposition to interfere with it. 

The discoveries of Meares, 1788, and the complete survey of the coast and 
its adjacent islands, from about latitude 47° northwards, which was effect- 
ad by Cc aptain Vancouver in 1791, 1793. and 1794, would ippear to give te 


Great Britain, as against the United States, as strong a claim, on the ground 


of discovery and exploration coastwise, as can well be imag ied, i mited 
. ; 


only by what was acc mm plished by Captain Gray at the mouth of the Coe 
as far as discovery is concerned, forms the str 


imbia—which ug pot on 


the American side of the question. 
In p if accuracy and authenticity, it is believed that the performanc 
f Cook and Van iver stand pre-em y superior to those of any yther 
yuntry whose vessels had ip these days visited the northwest cvast; while 
1 point of va and importance, surely the discovery of a singe hart 
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although at the mouth of an important river, cannot, as iviag aclaim to ter- 
a pre tren serene with the vast extent of discovery accom- | former occasion, they are chiefly of a defensive character, and fally warrant- 
ye y . . . . : : . . 

Pas regards exploration inland, entire justice rvust be done to the memo- ed by the threats held out in the pamphlet of the Princede Joinville, Forti. 
rable exploit of MM. Lewis and Clarke; but those distinguished travellers fications along the coast, and the construction of steam vessels, seem to com- 
were not the first who effected a e across the Oregon Territory from | prise the balk of the preparations. The powerfal steam vavy of France 
the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific. As far back as 1783, that feat had | jeaves the coast of England particularly open to their attacks. Steam, in- 
been accomplished by Mackenzie, a British subject. In the course of the | 44 rar Sethi’ Qeodieeel: and Maca \ in} 

expedition, Mackenzie explored the upper waters of a river, since called | _ — Soe mnest — . ang is no longer sale — we 
Fraser’s river, which, in process of time, was traced to its janction with the | usular position as formerly, aniess she conform to the new state of things. 
sea, near the 49th degree of latitude; thus forming, inthe point of explora- | Twenty steamers might sail from Brest, having on board twenty regiments 


tion, a counterpoise to the exploration of that part of the Columbia which | ypj : . ; “ iv 
poe Valead by Lewis end Clarke. which might cross the channel in a single long and dark night, and land the 


Priorty of settlement is the third plea on which the American claim pro- { “0P#0" the soil of Britain in time for breaktast. Fortifications and nume- 
per is made to rest. rous steam ships of war, are the two remedies for providing against this new 
In 1814, y aM ag ic coercing! the purposes of trade was formed at the | danger. The preparations, then, for war, are for home rather than for for- 
a" This essahlishaect perood cS ontardewer » by Pa mene 04 eign service—they are for defensive, and not for aggressive purposes. What 
: ; role” ‘ : 
ish sabjects; but it was restored to the American government in the year | ©24"g¢ Mr. Polk's Message may prodace, we do not pretend to say. ' 
1818, by an understanding between the two governments. Since then, it Brighton was thrown into great cousternation lately by the sudden dis- 
has not, however, been in reality occupied by Americans. This is the case | appearance of Lady Adela Villiers, daughter of the Earl of Jersey, when it 


of priority of settlement. was at last discovered that she had eloped with Captain [bbetson of the 1 lth 
The American plenipotentiary lays some stress on the admission attribut- nyt: ages wi ape ‘ 


ed to Lord Castlereagh, tieu principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Hussars, and fled to Gretua Green, where the parties Were married. Some 
that ‘the American government had the most ample right to be reinstated | account of the flight, and the mode of rivetting adopted by the dlrehsnith, 
and to be comsidered ibe party iu possession while ireuliug of the title.” The] will be found on the 3th pee. 
undersigned is not inclined to dispute an assertion resting ou such re. 
spectable authority. But be must observe in the first ace, that the reser- OREGON—OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
vation implied by the words “ while treating of the title,” excludes any in- : Ss : 
ference which might otherwise be drawn from the preceding words preja- We commence to-day the publication of the late correspondence on the 
dicial to the title of Great Britain; and farther, that when the suthority of | Oregon Question, and shall give the remainder in ovr next paper, We have 
the American minister is thus admitted tor an observation: which is pleaded gone over the ground so frequently, that itis scarcely necessary to say more 
agaiust England, it is but fair that, on the part of the United States, credit | 11,41, to direct the attention of our readers to the letters. ‘The result of the 
should be given to England for the authenticity of a despatch from Lord aap Lhe st al , 
Castlereagli to the British minister at Washington, which was communica- | 2©golations was fully made known by the President in his message. 
ted verbally to the government of the United States, when the restoration | The Journal of Commerce and other papers, have given sou’ attention to 
of the beg called wetted tee ere —_ sem ome our plan of a compromise by extending the line in the direction of Paget's 
containing acomplete reservation of the rights of England to the territory at | ‘ a 3 . wx! . ee tes 
the mouth of the Columbia.—(Statement of the British plenipotentiaries, Sound, as explained in Awe of ste] " cent numbers; and it is very gratifying 
Dec., 1826 ) to observe that the suggestion is not viewed unfavourably. Most satisfied, 
In fine the present state of the question between the two governments ap- | indeed,shoald we feel if any observations of ours could tead in the smallest 
pears to be thus: Great Britain possessses and exercises in common with 
the United States a right of joint occupancy in the Oregon Territory, of 
which right she can be divested with respect to any part of that ter- 


degree to bring about a better understanding on the perplexing subject. 
As the case now stands we concur iw the opinion, thatthesooner the notice 


ritory, ouly by an equitable partition of the whole between the two | is given to putan end to the joint occupancy convention the bette then 
wers. the influential men, and the true friends of the two countries will s 1¢ ap. 


i 


It is, for obvious reasons, desirable that such a partition should take place proaching danger, and arouse themselves to bring about asettlement. [tis 


as soon as possible ; and the difficalty appears to be in devising a line of de- lly hed thet = tnlendel ahh guatl . eh ; 
marcation which shall leave to each party that precise portion of the territo | TY t° Da Cee ay ee Set Sere Soe oo Guanean Sane e 
ry best suited to its interest and convenieuce. question ; and should the quarrel proceed to bloodshed, it wonld be a dis- 

According to the arrangement therein contemplated the northern bound- grace to the age in which we live. Are the fruits of thirty years peace and 
ary of the United States west of the Rocky Mountains would for a consider- ; 
able distance be carried along the same parallel of latitude which forms |... , ; : , veil Wee 
their northern boundary on the eastern side of these mountains—thus aniting | *'t€ side of the globe? And yet both nations suppose they have their hoacur 
the present eastern boundary of the Oregon Territory with the western 
boundary of the United States from the 49th parallel downwards. 

From the point where the 49th degree of latitude intersects the northeast- 
ern branch of the Columbia river, (called, in that part of its course, McGili- | ~ ‘ pee alia > 
vray’s river,) the proposed line of boundary would be along the middle of Eugland has contended for the Columbia, from a belief in her rights, and be- 
that river till itjoins the Columbia; then along the middle of the Columbia | cause that river is deemed essential as a means of communication with 
to the ocean—the navigation of the river remaining perpetually free tu beth 
parties. 

In addition Great Britain offers a separate territory on the Pacific, pos- 
sessing an excellent harbour, witha further understanding that any port or | Boston. 
ports, whether on Vancouver's island or on the continent south of the 49th Now, if the Hudson Bay Company can keep up their communication 
poe to which the United States might desire to have access, shall be | with the interior by means of the Indian horse path through the mountains 
mt ie believed that by this arrangement ample jastice would be done to | “ the eastward of Puget’s Sound, and the Goreramens of her Majesty be 
the claims of the United States, on whatever ground advanced, with relation willing, for the sake of peace, to resign the sovereignty of the river—we do 
to the Oregon Territury. 

As regards extent of territory, they would obtain acre for acre, nearly 
half of the entire territory to be divided. | 5 os Gost Endevest 

As relates to the navigation of the principal river, they would enjoy a per- | ‘° their honour eae to Chet Mterests. — : , 
fect equality of right with Great Britain, and, with respect to harbours, it This is the pith of our plan for settling this perplexing controver sy; and 
will be seen that Great Britain shows every disposition to consult their con- | we think its simplicity will be obvious to every one. 
venience in that particular. On the other hand, were Great Britain to 
abandon the line of the Columbia as a frontier, and to surrender her right COLONIAL RAILROADS. 
to the navigation of that river, the prejudice occasioned to her by such an , “iy er : - “ Fr 
arrangement would, beyond all proportion, exceed the advantage accruing | We readily give insertion to another letter from an “ Old Subscriber,” re- 
to the United States from the possession of a few more square miles of terri- | lative to the advantages possessed by the St. Andrews Route ; becanee it is 
tory. 

It must be obvious to every partial investigator of the subject, that in ad- 
hering to thelive of the Columbia, Great Bri‘ainis notiufluenced by motives of , 
ambition with reference to extent of territory, but by considerations of utili- the question. 
ty, not to say necessity, which cannot be lost sight of, and for which allow- 
ance ought to be made, in an arrangement professing to be based on cousid- 
erations of mutual convenience and advantage. ery : oa 

The undersigned believes that he has now noticed all the arrangements | !* will open arich and maguificent tract of country to the settler, that has 
advanced by the American nope creme in order to show that the United | been heretofore almost inaccessible. The road would, in many places, run 
States are fairly entitled to the region drained by the Columbia river. He | within forty miles of the river St. John; with which side-roads would be 
sincerely regrets that their views on this subject should differ in so many es- 
rential respects. Prise ; 

It remains fur him to request that, as the American plenipotentiary de- | by the nearest route to water communication. Let the main road be once 
clines the proposal offered on the part of Great Britain, he will have the | completed, and connecting and intersecting roads will follow in all reasona- 
goodness to state what arrangement he is, on the = of the United States, | ble proportion. ‘The wealth and trade created by one road furnishes the 
prepared to propose for an equitable adiustment of the question: and more 
especially that he will have the goodnes. to define the »ature and extent of : more a if th : , ~ 
the claims which the United States may nave to other portions of the terri- | fine field for developing this process, if the great enterprise of the main 





civilization to be cast away for the sake of a few acres of land on the oppo- 


pledged to maintain the ground they have taken. Perhaps there is some 
truth in this supposition, as far as the possession of the Columbia river is 
concerned ; but the plan which we propose, in a great degree obviates this 


the hanting grounds in the Rocky Mountains; and the United States 
claim the Columbia because its mouth was first passed by Capt Grey of 


not see that there can be much difficnlty in coming to an amicable under- 
standing, because both parties obtain the points they deem most essential 


written in a most liberal and catholic spirit, and because itis only by such 


a mode of discussing its merits that we can arrive at a trae kuowledge of 


Most undoubtedly, ia a national point of view, the Halifax route is the 
best; 80, alsu, isit, in our opinion, for the Province of New Brunswick, as 


made to communicate, and thus bring the more bulky agricul:nural produce 


means for constructing others. New Brunswick, atthis moment, presents a 


tory, to which allusion is made in the concluding part of his statement ; as it | road couldbe accomplished. The united exertions of the three legislatures of 


is obvious thatno arrangement can be made with respect to a portion of the 
territory in dispute while a claim is reserved to any proportion of the re- 
mainder. : A : 
The undersigned, British plenipotentiary, has the honour to reuew to the sistance of some sort from the Queen ‘¢_goverament. We exhort the peo- 
American plenipotentiary the assurances of his high consideretion. ple of New Brunswick, then, to unite with the other provinces, in en- 
R. PAKENHAM. deavouring to secure the great and principal object ; if that be accomplish- 

Exchange at New York on Loncton, at 60 days, 108 1-8 a 108 1-4 ed, auxiliary lines from St. Jobn or St. Andrews will soon follow, as before 

GV “= | stated ; and if the main scheme should fail, the next best would certainly 


«RUE uR ALBION. be adopted. Ineither case New Brunswick must be the gainer. These 


> ideas we have given in a former paper, but they cannot be too frequently 
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Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, would inspire the British capi- 
talist with confidence ; and theimportance of the measure would secure as- 





repeated, The following is the letter of our friend at St. Andrews : 


" ae , ‘ QUEBEC AND ATLANTIC RAILROAD. 
In a part of eur edition of last week we announced the arrival of the Boe- . 4 oy 
, a To the Editor of the Albion—Sin:—1l was mach gratified in perusing 
on steamer, and gave an epitome of the news. your remarks on colonial railways in the Albion of the 29th Nov., and think 

After repeated deliberations in the cabinet, it has been determined not to they are of a description to be very generally appreciated as truly applica- 
epen the ports to foreign grain at present; but it is understood that Parlia- | ble to colonial interests ; and [ trast they will have influence to modity ex- 
ment will be called together in January, to take into consideration the state clusive notions and gratuitous animadversions, and incline those who read 

them to investigate important subjects, before they andertake to obtrude 
private and party opinions in order to bias the public mind. 

In the remarks of Scrutator, however, | could but regret to perceive that 
complicated with many difficulties, and involved, perhaps, the existence of | the usual good taste of that writer had been departed from, in summarily 
the cabinet. Opening the ports would be suspending the operation of an | giving @ quietus toaline of railroad projected before the present rivalry bad 
an existence ; especially as it wasone that had received the sanctivn of 
the British Government, and of the Colonial Legislatures of Lower Canada, 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. It is true that the operations commenc- 
the session, as the whigs would be obliged to give him their votes; but | ed and in progress, were suspended in cousequence of the remonstrances 0 
should the agricultural party, in revenge, afterwards move for a vote of the United States Government, as it was contemplated that a portion of the 

3 line should pass through the disputed territory, since surrendered, aud that 
now it must, to a certain extent, deviate from the explored route, but a great 
partof what was surveyed. still remains as before, available for future ap- 
propriations. 

The terminus at St. Andrews is not contended for in opposition to Hali- 
fax. Far from it [ts position, alone, gives ite claims that are contend. 





of the nation. Grain not continuing to advance as rapidly as was expected, 
the urgency for opening the ports is lessened. The question, indeed, was 


act of parliament, which would require au act of indemnity. Sir Robert 
Peel would undoubtedly obtain the indemnity at the ensuing meeting of 


“want of confidence,” the whigs would support them also, and the cabinet 
be overthrewn. Opening the ports, then, we repeat, would bave severely 
endangered the existence of the Ministry. 

But if there be no disposition at present to open the ports, it is now fully 
ascertained that very little objection is entertained to the plan so often re- 





commended by this journal, viz., to admit Maize or Indian Corn daty free. 
This is admitted very generally; and the London Times has written one of | laptic waters that cau be rea hed frown Canada, within British limite ; an 
its powerful Senders i. support of the measure. The cabinet, it is also said | passes through a country, at least that portion of it, from Woodstock to 3! 
is not disposed to offer any obstacle to Mr. Escott’s motion when he brings where, if the testimony of surveyors cau be trusted. 
If, then, St Andrews is, by natural position, the nearest practicable te 
minus for commanication with Canada, and the railway can be coustructed 


it forward at the opening of the next session. Mr. Escott, indeed, rather 


expects to be anticipated by Sir Robert Peel. 


. " ) | . j , ‘ » ‘ ears 
It is certainly gratifying to our feelings to find a measure which we have | with less cost, nearly one-half of thatto Halifaz, it would seem that it wus 
) 26 5 | entitled to some degree of consideration. 


so long advocated, about to be realized. Its advantages we bave so often 


m c hit | Although it is a small place containing only between two and three 
repeated and enforced in our own columns, as weil as in the pamp let we | thousand inhabitants, principally engaged in promoting trade and com 
addressed to Lord Ashburton when ia this country, testify how deep an | merce, it has loaded upwards of sixty thousand tons of export shipping 


interest we have takenin the matter. Whether the maize be consumed for | the present season, and possesses ainple accomm dation for transacting bu 

siness to a far greater amount, with every fa ility for extending improve- 

ments without limit. It also has significance enough to have the merit o 

not material ; in either case its admission into the British ports, duty free | projecting the first railroad scheme from Cauada, and t have obtained the 
; n ond aid of Government towards the andertaking 


feeding and fattening cattle. or whether it be employed for the use of man, is 


will be a great and Jasting advantage t» both countries. 


" . , | 
ed for as being adapted to secure a greater portion of Canadian trade, than | 
any other one that can be found. It is the nearest open winter port on At- 


Andrews, better adapted for a track, than any that can be seiected clae- | 


: —? 


It is not presumed that St. Andrews has any further claim than in 66 fier 
as its location can be rendered advantageons to public interests ; but on the 
other hand it is contended that poother place, be ifs size and trade what it- 
may, has any claim to exclusive seindenn, nor to special favour beyond 
what may be for the general good. 

That the Halifax route inany featates, in a military and nation- 
al aspect, worthy of cautbonalon as question ean be entertained ; wheth- 
er it will pay uate interest for the investment, however, may be pro- 
blematical, as its great extent must necessarily limit its coumercial utility to 
the trade of Canada, the very first, and vitally important object to be at- 
tained; but which, by some strange fatality, has been either two much over- 
looked, or intentionally avoided inall the notices of this magnificent scheme, 
hitherto submitted to the public. 

My own individual object in advocating St. Andrews a@ 4 terminus (not 
the,) whether, as a branch of the Halitax Tine, or otherwiae, is to let Canada 
have the best and cheapest route to an open winter port, in order to secure 
to British interests as much of its trade as the nature of the country, and 
the expense of transportation, can, by any practical effort, command 

An O cn Sunscniner. 


THE GERMAN OPERA, 

The large aud increasing German population of this city is beginning to 
be felt in oar society, as well as in other parts of the country where German 
emigrants are annually pouring in. Among the signs of the times is the 
| formation of a Gorman opera company, which is now fully organized and 
performing at Valmo's Theatre. On Monday night Der Preischuts was 
performed, and the opera was repeated on Wednesday. Madame Otto, so 
long known iv this city, is the prima donna, aud took the part of Agathe, 
She was exceedingly well supported by Fraulein Mathilde Korsinsky 
Compramaria, a lady unknown to the New York public; but she speedi- 
ly established herself inthe good opinion of the andienee by her fine clear 
voice and dramatic talent. The primo tenore is Herr Boucher, from the 
grand opera of Berlin, Hanover, &c.; the primo basso, Mr. F. Mayer; and 
second tenor and second bass are Mr. Riese and M. Saner. The comic 
bass, Mr. Schesf. Signor Rapetti conducts the orchestra, and M, Etienne 
and Herr Berguet act as chorus masters. 

The opera of Der Freischuts has, and must for ever, remain a favourne; 
its lamented author, the great Von Weber, burst like a meteor on the musi- 
cal public of Lurope about fifteen or twenty years ago. The wild aud ro- 
mantic character of his nusic, and the simple grandeur of his compositions, 
not only in Der Freischutz, butOberon, &c. electrified the public and ploced 
him on a level with the greatest composers. ‘is fame speedily extending 
to Kagland, he hastewed thither by invitation and produced his chef d' eure 
with great success; but the changable nature of the climate, together 
with the great excitement of the moment, acting apon a fine organization 
and a mind of much sensibility, shordy proved fatal to him. The world 
deeply lamented his fate; but his nawe and his works will long survive 
him. 

The performance on Monday was well attended ; but a comparatively small 
andience was present on Wednesday, On that night the singing was much 
improved. We never heard Madame Otto to such advantage ; nor did 
we suppose her to be at all equal to such a part as Agatha, executed as she 
executed it. Throughout the evening her performance was very artistic— 
a generous rivalry seemed to prevail between her and Korsinsky, and both 
carried off the applauses of the house, Herr Boncher and FP. Mayer, per- 
formed their respective parts satisfactorily ; but the ladies certainly bore 
away the laurels of the night. The chorusses had much improved, also, 
but the machinery was not well managed, ‘The celebrated Hunters’ cho- 
rus was executed sith great spirit, but not with sufficient precision to bring 
anencore, Our limite prevent us from saying more, and we must close this 
notice with hoping that the German Opera may be properly supported, and 
by assuring the pablic that the troupe will, in all probability, shortly 
become a very effective one. We are partly coulirmed in this expectation 
from the fact that Der Freischutz was hissed at the Park Theatre on the 
first night of its performance in the English version in this country 

Mr. Charles Burkhardt has published the Libretfo in German, with an 
English translation literally made and ranged colamn by column, whieh is 
found very convenient to those who are vot acquainted with the German 
language. The opera will be repeated to-night. 


M. CHRISTIAN HUBER’S CONCERT. 

This distinguished artist gave his farewell concert on Tuesday evening , 
at Palmo’s, Sefore a large and critical audience, that appeared duly to ap- 
preciate the talents of this accomplished musician. The performances were 
marked with even increased brilliancy of execution and artistical finish, 
and drew forth continuous bursts of applause from bis critical hearers. M 
Huber was assisted by Madame Otto, Mile. Haber, Herr Boucher, M. Gi- 
bert,and Me Etienne. Mrs, Valentine Mott was announced on the bills, 
but was unavoidably detained in Boston to give a second concert, in con- 
sequence of the approbation bestowed on her first 

Mr. Huber proceeds immediately to the south, and we cannot but believe 
that his pure musical taste, and finished execution, will insure for him crowd- 
ed houses, wherever he may appear. 


The public amusements come so fast apon vs that we find it almost im. 
possible to render a proper report of what takes place in the gay world. 

Mr. Burke's concert produced avery favourable impression on the minds 
of those whojwers present. Havingstudied onder De Beriot tor aconsiderable 
length of time, he has acquired a proficiency that gives him a high rank in 
his profession 

Master Burke is fresh in the minds of the public ; his precocious talent not 
only in musi« but in dramatic acting, was the theme of admiration in both 
countries only a few years since. He, indeed, was a second young Roscius 
At the age of eight years he played his violin in public in a manner that as- 
tonished his auditory; and when he made his appearance ut the Park Thea- 
tre, his performance on the same instrument constituted one of the main 
sources of attraction, and he filled the house each night. After an absence 
from the stage of some years, he now returns tw pablie life, and we wish 
| hin another brilliant career. 











Mr. Hudson's Lectures on Shakepeare.—This gentleman has comnietc- 
ed another series of Lectures on the Viays of Shakespeare, but we fear 
he has selected an unpropitious period. 





With the hving ex posi- 
pons of the text of Shakespeare, as given by the Keans,the necesse 
rily dry commentary of the Lectares, will be to a certain extent unheeded 

| We have been prevented from attending Mr. Hadson's performances, but 
we understand that his Lecture on Lear was a strikingly original and pow- 

erful analysis. He lectures on Othello on Monday evening 


| Mr. T'empleton's farewell concert was indeed most gratifying to his feelings 
| and honourable to bis talent. The Tabernacle was crowded in every part, 
and the receipts gave a rich harvest to his exertions 





He saida few part 
] . ‘ - 
ing words tw his audience, expressive of his gratefal feelings and made his 
bow amidst the loud and general applanse of the whole house. 

Mr. T. proceeds immediately to the South, and will be absent until April. 


No entertainments, not even those of Ole Bull, have been more guecesstu! 


j 
than those of the distinguished vocaliat who is nhont tr been ve ne 





NEW WORKS. 
| List of new works recently published by Mesara. Appleton & Co., 200 
| Broad way. 

Appleton's Literary Miace lany 5 


a series of books for popular reading 
| Consisting of the following: 


No. 1 Gertrude, a tale by the anthor of Amy Herbert, edited by the Rev 

W. Sewell, M.A., first American from last London edition. 
Nos. Zand 3. J Promessi Spo, The Betrothed, Wy Alewsandro Manzon 
Anew translation reprinted entire from 
No. 4, Memoirs of an American Ladg, from Sketehes of Manaers and 


Scenery im Arnerica, as they existed previous 'o the Kevolution,; by Mrs 
Grant, author of Letters from the Mountains 


the last London edition 
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No. 5, The Life of Frederick Schiller, comprehending an examination 
of his works, by Thomas Carlyle; a new edition revised by the author. 
All these works are well printed and very neatly got up. They are porta 
ble, and are the commencement, we understand, of a very valuable series. 

A Cyclopedia of six thousand Practical Receipts and collateral informa- 
tion in the Arts, Manufactures, and Trades, by Arnold James Cooly. This 
is an exceedingly aseful volame, and should be in the hands of every family . 
Many of the receipts are of great value, and the work is a large sized octavo 
well printed. 

The Vision of Dante, translated by the Rev. H. F. Cary, with the life of 
the aatlor, notes, &c, illustrated with twelve eugravings. This is a hand- 
some volume produced in a style worthy of the subject. 

The Rose, or Affection’s Gilt, edited by Emily Marshall. This is a very 
pretty annual for 1846, consisting, as usual, of prosaic and poelc pieces, and 
illustrated with engravings. ‘Tie prose articles seem superior to the poetic. 

Book of the Colonies, comprising a history of the colonies of the United 
States from their discovery to the period of the Revolation in 1776, by John 
Frost, LL.D. This is a volume of about 300 pages, well adapted to the ase 
of schools and for juvenile reading in private families. It is a clear and brief 
historical productivu, deriving much advantage from a large number of well 
selected subjects. It is neatly bound, 

Narrative of the Exploring Expl dition to Oregon and Northern Califor- 
nia, by Captain Fremont, of the United States Topographical Engineer 
Corps. This expedition was performed in 1943 and 1644 by order of the 
government of the United States, by whom the publication of this Report 
is authorized. Itis a work that must have an extensive sale in the present 
state of the popular mind. 

My Uncle and 1; or Slashes at life with a free broad axe, by Pascal 
Joues. The title of this work will convey some idea of its drift and de- 
sign. 

The Mission; or Scenes in Africa, written for young people. The 
work is from the prolific penof Captain Marryatt. It is in two volumes 
neatly bound. 

The following works are of the 12mo., 18mo., and 24mo. size, beautiful- 
ly bound 

The Goldmaker's Village, translated from the German of H. Zschokke. 
It is the first of a series of choice biographical and scenic works intended 
for household reading. 

“Ocean Work,” or V.venings on Sea and Land, by 8. Hall Wright, au- 
thor of Breakfast Table Science. A work full of instruction for young peo- 
ple. 

“ Never Too Late,” by Charles Burdett, author of Emma, the Lost 
Found, &e. A pleasant little book dedicated by the author to James Wat- 
son Webb, 

“* Irish Melodies,” by Thomas Moore, with the original prefotory notice 
on music, 

“ Rudimental Lessons in Music ;" 
requisite for all beginners in the art; whether vocal or instrumental ; by 
James F Warner, translator of Weber's Theory of Musical Composition, 

abler’s Anleitang zum Guesang-Unterrichte, ( Boston Academy's Manual, ) 
ote,, etc, 

“The Mass and Rubrics of the Roman Catholic Church,” translated 
into English with notes and remarks, by the Rev. Johu Rogerson Cotter, 

A.M., Reetor of Innishannon ; author of Question’s on St. Matthew and 
other Gospels. “’ Prove all things, bold fast that which is good.” 

“ Hannah More's Practical Piety,” in two beautiful little pocket vol- 
nies. 

“ Puss in Boots,” illustrated with twelye original designs, by Otto Speck- 
ter; engraved by Lossing. 

" The Child's Picture and Verse Book, commonly called Otto Speckter’- 
Table Book. Translated from the original German, by Mary Howitt. Ils 
lustrated with ene hundred engravings. 

“Life and Perambulations of a Mouse, by a Lady. Mlustrated with 
ten capital designs, by William Croome. 

We have also received the following works from the same publishers. 

“Sermons Preached in the Chapel of Rugby School,” with an address 
before Confirmation, by Thomus Arnold, D.D., Head Master of Rugby 
Schoo! and Author of the History of Rome, Lectures on Modern History, 
ete., elec 

“ The Fool of the Nineteenth Century,” and other Tales, translated from 
the German of J. H. Zschokke: This is a satire upon antiquated feudalism, 
and will be read we dare say by all the haters of the olden aristocracies. 

HARPERS’ NEW WORKS. 

From the ever-teeming press of Cliff Street we have just received the 
following : 

Holmes's Lifeof Mozart, inclading his correspondence. This is a dao- 
desimo volume of about 400 pages ; but as we gave a very copious review 
of the work only two weeks since inthe Albion, it is not necessary to say 
more than to express a hope that this excellent biography will have a 
ready sale. 


containing the primary instroction 


“ The History of Silk, Cetion, Linen, Woel, and other fibrous substances ; 
including observations on spivuing, dyeing, and es | Also an account 
of the Pastoral life of the Ancients, their social state and attainments in the 
domestic arts. With appendices on Pliny’s Natural History ; on the origin 
and manufacture of linen and cotton paper; on felting, netting, ete. 
Deduced from copious and authentic sources, illustrated by steel engravings.” 
We have given the title page iu fullto enable the reader tocomprehehd the 
nature, extent and great variety of the volume. We have indeed seldom 
read a work coutainiwg so much and sach varied matter, embracing se any 
subjects and treating them with so much interest and research, Ut isa 
beavtifuloctavo volume of 500 pages profusedly interspersed with maps, en- 
gravings and other illustrations. 

“ Aids to English Composition,” prepared tur Students of all grades, em- 
bracing specimens and examples of School and College exercises, and the 
higher departments of “ee composition; by G. R. Parker, A. M. 
This is a very good and useful volume, and well adapted for the purposes 
intended by its author. 

“ Observations in the East,” chiefly in Egypt, Palestine, Syria, &c., by 
John P Darbin, late Presideut of Dickinson College, in twe volumes, illus- 
trated with maps and engravings. The work possesses deep interest for the 
divine, the lover and student of sacred history, and the geography connec- 
ted with it. 

The same house bas also sent us No. 66 of the “ Library of Select Novels,” 
eonsisting of the Foster Brothers, a tale of the war of Chiozza, by Leigh 
Haunt. 


—_—-— 






lief in the fore ordination of the affairs of men by the Gods, whichi tie 
main doctrine of the religion of the ancients. Ion, a foandling youth, w t - 
out natural ties—bred in the precincts of a temple, and imbibing al| the 
dreamy and impulsive influences created by education and circumstances— 
uatarally becomes imbued with the dectrines of Fate, and is thus im- 
pelled to acts of daring and self-devotion. Itis the history of cloi.tered 
and sequestered life throughout all ages. Men, whose single acts have stamp- 
ed their impress on the world, have been so prepared for their high voca- 
tion. 

Mrs. Keau’s chief merit in the personation of this classic eharacter is, 
that she never loses sight of this fore-doomed principle of action, and she 
makes it as palpable to her hearers. There is a coherency in this corception 
from her first entrance and delivery of one of the opening lines, which in- 
dicate the inward workings of the heart—in reply to Timocles— 

Tim, “ What, to strike? to slay.” 
ton, “ No!—not anless the audible voice of Heaven 

Call thee to that dire office P 
until the closing act of self-destruction, completes the mission, to which the 
young enthusiast believes himself devoted to perform. But [on is no stern 
unnatural enthusiast, shutting himself out from the common sympathies of 
humauity. He loves the daughter of his protector—he is warmed with al- 
most filial gratitude towards that protector ; he is alive to friendship; He 
even pilies the tyrannical and apparently heartless Adrastus, when that 
Monarch is to be sacrificed by his hands. Nature pleads, though fate con- 
demus, and finally when he discovers in his intended victim a parent, the 
long peut up feelings of filial a orth} regardless of all ties and 
oaths. Every delicate and impassioned shade of these conflicting impulses 
was rendered by Mrs. Kean ina style so vividly natural, that the artist was 
lost in the apparent reality of the scene; nor was the closing catastrophy less 
faithfully true to the author’s meaning. The straggle between earthly af- 
fections and the solemn mission lon believes bimself devoted to, was 
marked with a truthfulness and power that is beyond all praise. The mere 
artistical execution of the part is also in keeping with the conception—a 
perfect elocutionary som of the classic verse, with barmonious caden- 
ces, and those imitative modulations which make words the true exponents 
of thoughts render this personation a treat of the highest order. It might 
be studied with advantage, by the most accomplished readers and speakers, 
as her series of exquisite picturesque and classic a'titades and action might 
serve as models to the artist and the sculptor. The audience sat entranced 
under the magic influence of the scene ; and realized completely 
“ The Deama’s pelent sway.” 

Mr. Kean was the Adrastus of the evening, and we have to thank him for 
the high treat, his embodiment of tins somewhat repulsive character, affor- 
ded us. The antagonistic principles of the man, as the transcendentalists 
would phrase it, were brought out in full relief, in his conception, and form- 
ed indeed the true beauty of the personation. Adrastus the man of origi- 
nal, warin, “— and generous feelings, changed by the world’s injustice, 
and the world’s sorrows, into a tyrant, a despot, and a rnisanthrope—stood 
before us a living embodiment. There were passages "stg with uncom- 
mon beauty and power ; such as this actor so particularly excels in. The 
recital of the story of his life was particularly finished, and drew forth repea- 
ted plaudits His mere delivery of the text was a finished specimen of that 
classic elocution Mr. Kean is proverbially distinguished for ; proving incon- 
testibly, that a classic education is almost an indispensable requisite for the 
attainment of the highest order of histrionic eminence 








the British stage, hail from the most celebrated institutions of their country 
Macready was a Rugby man—Charles Kean an Ltonian. 

The other characters in the play were generally respectably filled. Mr. 
Barry might improve his Medon, by the absence of his habitual whine. Mr. 
Dyott would be more effective with a less pan aye declamation, but bis 
Ctesiphon was a spirited and judicions piece of acting, upon the whole. Mr. 
Bland gave the part of Agenor with dignity and a pure reading of the text. 
Mr Crocker made a very respectable Phocion; we trust that this gentleman 
is a student, for there are decided marks of talent about him—which only 
require culture and practice, fully to develope. The indisposition of Mrs. 
Abbott cast Miss Kate Horn into the part of Clemanthe, a character above 
her powers; we are happy to see that Mrs Abbott has resumed the part: 
She was sadly missed on Monday evening. 

“ Twelfth Night” was revived on Wednesday evening. Viola bas been 
classed with the lon of Mrs. Kean, and in truth they are both of that faultless 
cast, that criticism has little to do but to ealogize. The touching modesty, the 
delicate feeling, and the exquisite comic humour, combined in Mrs. Kean’s 
Viola, will live in the remembrance of every play-gver, as among their most 
delightful reminisceuces. She has rather improved than diminished in these 
striking points iu the embodiment. We prefer it vastly before her sister’s 
personation of the character, justly celebrated as it was—but we must avoid 
comparisons—they are, according tu the new creed of criticism, in the lan- 
guage of the classical Mrs. Malaprop, " Odoriferous ” We wonder how 
these sapient “newlights” in criticism, establish the principles of their art, 
We have always supposed that it was only by a relative and comparative 
analysis of the merits of artists, that we could do justice to their talents, and 
fulfil our duty to our readers. 

Mr. Kean Tent his valuable services in the unimportant part of Orsino, and 
rendered it strikingly prominent and interesting, by his beautiful delivery of 
the poetic gems, which constitute the chief feature of the character. The 
comic strength of the Park was called into full action in this delightful co- 
medy, and it is but simple justice to say that they all acquitted theinselves 
most admirably. 

Bass’s Malvolio is one of the most elaborately finished specimens of artis- 
tical excellence that he has yet presented us with. The inflated vanity and 
self-suflicieucy of this celebrated character, were given with surprising truth 
fulness and uuction—repetition will improve him in it we are certain. If 
there is a fault it consists in being foo elaborate—the latter scene particularly 
so. It occasionally flags from its over-precision and finish. Will Mr. Bass 
alter his pronunciation of the word “ slough?" He mars the author’s mean- 
ing by making it “slough,” meaning a deep miry place. Shakspeare allu- 
ded to the casting off of the skin—pronounced as if spelt “s/n ff’ Fisher 
made a glorious Toby, rich, racy, and frolicsome. We cannot give unquali- 
fied praise to Mr. Barrett's Sir Andrew, effective as we confess it was; as to 
the mere acting: He hits off the fatuity of the idiot Knight exceedingly well: 
He literally looks as “ ¢a// a man asany in Illyria;’’ but there isa heaviness, 
in parts, in rendering the language, a want of idiotic keeping in the delivery, 
that it would be desirable to alter. We were glad to see Mr. Andrews in 
a partin which his acknowledged talents could be seen to advantage ; his 
clown is a truly excellent performance and elicited warm applause. 

Sebastian was represented by Mr. a he - as near a fac simile re- 
semblance of Viola as could be expected, and played the part with great dis- 
crimination. Weare glad to see Mrs. Abbott sufficiently recovered to 
sustain the part of Olivia ; she looked more interestingly lovelier for her ill- 
ness, and played with great delicacy and spirit. Mrs. Vernon resumed her 
old role of Maria, and made it as arch, cunning and mischievous a waiting 
woman as could be desired. 

The Manager has put both Ion and this Comedy on the stage, in a very 
creditable style. We wish his liberality had extended to the sctne of the 
great square in “Ion ;” the side wings exhibit a range of houses of the 
Elizabethan period—and this in ancient Greece! While Scrap Books are 








“ New Musie.”"—Mr. Millett, 329 Broadway, has been good enough to 


send us the following : ; 
“ Barcarolle et Choeur de Weber,” for the piano forte, by Henry Rossel- 


lin. 
Also, “ Melrose Abbey Waltzes,” by Francis H. Brown, dedicated to | 
Mrs. Millette. These works are beautifully printed and illustrated. 


THE DRAMA. 

Park Tueatee.—Re-arrecanance or tHE Keays.—‘ Old Drury” was 
filled to repletion on Monday, to welcome the return of the Keans, and en 
jey once more the anxiously wished-for representation of “ lox ;” and we 
are glad to be enabled to say, that manager and audience had reason to be 
satisfied that, with all its defects, the Park is emphatically Tue Theatre of 
the city. 

We saw Mrs. Kean’s personation of Ion fw the first time ; and feel com 
pelled to say, that we hold it to be one of the most faultless performances 
we have ever witnessed upon the stage, in all that relates to the true 
conception of an author's language and artistical execution. The faults, 
which the bypercritical eye of fastidious criticism may detect, are purely 
physica), and do not detract from the transcendant talents of this accomplish- 
ed actress 

Mrs. Kean’s conception of [on is so perfectly true, that the full extent of 
its beauty can only be thoroughly appreciated by those who are familiar 
with the text, and who, at the same time, are conversant with ancient histo- 


on every parlour table, filled with pictorial illustrations, that make every 
visitor of the Park, critics in these matters ; it is a suicidal policy, for the 
Management to be insensible to points, that we are unwillingly severe upon. 
We are glad to see the revival of some sterling old afterpieces—Three 
Weeks after Marriage has made qnite asensation. Mrs. Bland is inimitably 
ood in Lady Rackett, and Messrs Barrett and Bass actually greatio Sir 
barles and Old Drugget. Mrs. Vernon as Mrs. Drugget, is, as she ever is— 
mostexcellent We see that the Hunchback 1s to be produced next week. 
The Julia of Mrs. Kean wi!l be avotber of ber many triumphs; Mr. Kean 
has selected Sir Thomas Clifford for his part. We bave heard tl at these 
distinguished, artists intend to play Don Cwsar de Bazan, before they close 
this engagement. Mr. Kean’s personation of the Don has been much 
praised, and the Maritana of Mrs. Kean must be excellent 
This eve.ing The Merchant of Venice is to be gg yO oy is one 
of Charles Keau’s most brilliant and effective parts. It is indeed his Father, 
returned. Mrs. Kean’s Portia is exquisite. The young lady who made 
so successful a debut last week, plays Phoebe, in the Miller's Maid, a part 
exactly adapted to her powers. We trust that her performance may be 
witnessed by a crowded house. She bas the promise of talents of ne com- 
men order—-and moreover she is a nafice actress ; a strong claim, we admit, 
on the sympatbies of the public. 
—= 
A SPANISH-AMERICAN REPUBLIC. 


The correctness of the following portrait cannot possibly be om 
herewe have the deliveation of a set of family features too well avd gene- 
rally known to be mistaken: here the stern truths of an bonest physician, 
specifying, with precision, the deadly nature of the malady, in order that 
the patient may take timely warning. 





It is an extract from the “ lnforme” or Report, printed by Don Mariano 


It is an interesting fact to note, that the two greatest living ornaments of 











Ospina, Secretary for the Interior to the Con jranad 
beginning of the Session for 1845, under a teed one the 
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: gh agriculture e preferable occupatio i 
circumstances of the country call its capital and volt wy = mags 
= and almost imperceptible. ' a © 

“The people situated toward the sea-shore, and on the i 
navigable rivers, resigned to diversion and laziness, Govuk tsi 
of the climate and of acquired habits, derive no benefit from their edvenss- 
geous positions, in producing the tropical articles which would meet reat 
sale abroad. The people situated on the tops and in the middle of the ate 
tains. find themselves ebliged to limit their production to the reduced ion. 
sumption of their own population ; because they are destitute of roads for 
transportatien. In the provinces of Bogota, Tunja, and Velez, in which ig 
accumulated a great mass of pacific and laborious population, there is a want 
of occupation for the hauds. Agricultare, for their own censumption, scarce 
ly affords labour for some weeks of the year. The coarse manufactures 
which formerly gave labour to many ses og excluded from the markets of 
the other provinces _by foreign goods more perfect and cheap, decay daily ; 
their ruin augmenting the general misery. The interior provinces in which 
miuing is established, are those which make progress; not because this 
sort of industry is more lucrative than the other; but because it affords 
occupation to all the bands, and thus occasions a great production. 

“The government does not promise any direct means of giving an impulse 
to agriculture, nor to any of the other branches of industry. The presery 
ation of order and of pablic and iudividual security are theindirect means most 
suitable for its putting them in action, as it dues, with all possible zeal and 
activity. The necessary means have not been afforded to it for procur- 
ing the construction aud improvement of the ways of communication; and 
its action in this respect is limited to taking care that personal service—the 
ouly contribution at present appointed for this object—should be usefull 
employed ; and herein it has done all that was possible.” . 

_ “I solicited from the iate legislature, a small supply towards the estab- 
lishment of a moral and industrial periodical, within the comprehension of 
all the people of the Republic, as a means of inculcating their duties 
and of awakening amoug them a desire to augment and improve the >. 
ducts of their industry ; pointing out to them the means for so doing. 
proposition did not meet a favourable reception ; nevertheless, | yveatu 
recommend it afresh ; because, nothing that tends to promote the advance- 
ment of the defective industry of the country, ought, in my opinion, to be 
condemned to disregard.” 7 : : 

A young State without industry, and its government without the means 
of either encouraging or enforcing it! Butalas! the minister has not 
glanced at, or he is unaware of one of the prime causes of this national 
lethargy—that love of grumbling which pervades Spanish American So- 
ciety, and which, wherever opportunity affords, as unfortunately it does 
in too many localities throughout this, and the other Spanish American 
States—seems to predispose the population to mining speculations, (for 
the precious metals) in preference to all other occupation. 

These vices were bequeathed to them by their profligate ancestor, Spain 
who bequeathed to them others also, the uatural fruit of ages of tyranny and 
superstition, which are well pictured in the following paragraph, I read 
somewhere of late. ‘ The Spanish race, in the old world aud the new 
seems eee ne without a dictator. The moment thata man of any 
energy finds himself in that position where he might assume supreme in- 
fluence, he is infallibly tempted to do so, by the emptiness and corruption 
and ready servility of all around him.” 

Such were the causes, doubtless, of the rebellion that agitated Granada. 
but acouple of years ago, and already there are rumours of the chiefs who 
then struggled for power and pay, renewing the strife, with the assistance it 
is said, ot the late President Herreraand other military leaders. And yet 
this state, so utterly rotten at the core, and with a population of but about 
that of London, scattered over an enormous and disconnected territory, 
affects to beard England, in regard to her protection uf the Mosquito king ; to 
deny his rights (as indeed she does those of all communities of Red men, 
thas filially observant of the edifying example of her Spanish parent) and te 
Jay claim to the whole of his kingdom, trom Gracios a Dios, southward. 

__ In prosecution of these sage resolves, Don Joaquin Acoster, Foreign min- 
ister, replies to the remonstrance of the British Charge d’ Affaires, in favour 
of the Mosquito king—* That the government »f New Granada does not 
and has not ever acknowledged the independent existence, within its ter- 
ritory, of any nation of indigenous savages, that it has maintained and main- 
tains the lord-hip and dominion of the Republic over all the Territories 
which belong to her, ashaving been legitimately acquired by Spain, in whose 
rights she surrogated berselt; that it has uot admitted nor admits the right 
of intervention of a foreign power in the relations subsisting, or which ma 
subsist between the national government abd the aborigines who inhabit 
any of its uncultivated territories; and that it protests solemnly against 
each and every act which may tend to impair the covereignty of New Gran- 
ada and her absolute dominion, uninterrupted and undisputable, over all and 
every part of her territories.” “ Therefore,” coutinaes the secretary, “ the 
government of the undersigned has seen, with the greatest surprise, that that 
ot her Britannic Majesty denominates as her ally aud offers to continue her 
protection to a sovereign of the indigenous race, repudiated by every civ- 
ilized nation!” &e. &e. 

Unfortunate race, if this be true! Still we may bope that it is not so 
entirely, and that the nations truly civilized, will repel, with indignation 
all such claims for their abetting the crimes perpetrated against the Red 
men by Spain and her worthy successors. Our said secretary however thinks 
otherwise; for in his “‘ Intorme”’ to Congress, from which these extracts are 
made, is given a copy «-f acireular which he addressed, on this subject of 
quarrel with England, to the ministers of the other powers resident at Bo- 
gota, from which long and grandiloquent document | must extract one 
short specimen :— 

“The government of New Granada, in the exercise of the lordship and 
dominion which belong to it, over all the territories of the nation; and, es- 
veg 4 in compliance with the laws and decrees which have been cited, 
inds itself bound to take care—as it will take care, even to the employment 
of the public force, if necessary—that the cominerce with the uncultivated 
coasts of the Republic shail be carried on in the manuer prescribed by the 
national regulations. Consequeutly, whatever vesrel ehall be found on the 
Mosquito coast, endeavouring to trade with the natives, or inhabitants in 
general, without having previously obtained the licence and paid the respec- 
tive legal duties, or which attempts to trade in articles denominated con/ra- 
band of war, shall be captured, and will naturally fall under the penalty of 
confiscation ’ 

What can really be said of such folly and presumption, but that “ Quod 
Deus vult perdere, priusquam dementat?” 

Communication from a Correspondent. 
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PARK THEATRE, 
Monday—Last night but 3 of Mr. and Mrs. Kean’s Engagement. 

BOB. s0cceccscvesssesecces sees Mrs. Kean | Neck ieinscrerse: 
1 other entertainments. 


-eeeeeMr. Kean 





Tuesday—Mr. Kean’s Benefit. 
Wednesday—Last night but 2 of Mr. and Mrs. Kean’s Engagement. 
THE HUNCHBACK, 
FOR. ccc sescocsecsovcceséss Mrs. Kean | Sir Thomas Clifford........ see Mr. Kean 
With other entertainments, 
Thursday—Last night of Mr. and Mrs, Kean’s Engagement. 





RECNS. ..ccccccccsrocvcccces Mr. Kean 
With other entertainments. 
Friday—Mrs. Kean’s Benefit. 
Saturday—Will be performed, 
A FAVOURITE COMEDY. 


With other entertainments. 
A CARD. 
Mrs. W. D. Green, 
PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE, 
129 Main Street, (one door above A. Davali’s Drug Store.) Richmond. 


I OS'TON STEAMERS.—FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOUL.—The Koyal Mail 
Steam Ships Cambria and Acadia, will leave Boston, for the above ports, as fol- 
lows: 
Cambria, C. H. E. Judkins, Esq., Commander. December 16, 1845 
Acadia, William Harrison, Esq., Commander. January 1, 1846 
Passage to Liverpool, $120.—Do. to Halifax, $20. Apply to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agnt 
No. 6 Wall-steeet. 





N B.—No Berth secured until paid for aa 
ANCING UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF SEVERAL OF THE FIRST 
FAMILIES IN NEW YORK.—Miss E. Ellis, direct from Europe, begs respect- 


4 


fully to inform the Pubiic and her Pupils, that she has ecommenced her Teaching of 
Dancing i every department of elegant and fashionable Ball Room Novelty. a 
She will continue all the Winter in New York to give instruction in Queen Victoria's 


dances, which she brings direct from the English Court, the Music of wlich she has bad 
published for the Cellarius Valse, Mazourka Cotillion, the most elegant dances of the 
season. Als», the Court Minuet, as danced by Queen Victoria and Prince Albert; La 
Polka and Polka Cotillions, and Valse Cotillions. &c. 

MISS E.alsoterches the deportinent exercises to improve the figure. She brings with 
her the highest testimonials. Schools and Families attewied ; farther particnlars, terms, 
&e., may be known from her at her residence 44 Barclay @., near Sroadway. 

MISS ELLIS has a class for young Ladies, every We lveslay and Saturday from two 
till five, at the Upner Room, 196 Eoghth st., two doors of Browiway. deci4 lt 

IEW YOKHK BOUK BINDERY, L114 Falton street, —All desctiptions of 

Plan and Ble,ant Hook Binding exec ated with newtness a dc dispatch. 

In this establishment particolar attention is given in selecting the best of materials, and 
the most substantial workmanshy. 

Librarians and Gentiemen having Libraries will find i: to t 
amine for themselves, at 114 Faloo Street; Specimens ot 
styles of Sheep , Calf. Russia, Morocco and Velvet Bind ings 

E. W., has constantiv oo hand an extensive assortment 
ard and Pictorial Wo: ks, School Books, Bibles, Praver and Hymn Books ; 
and Counting House Stationery. 





heir advantage to call and ex- 
Biedwg in all the various 
EDWARD WALKER. 
Am: mcan and English Stand- 
Blank Books 
dec 13 3m. 
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